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The PRESIDENT’S MESSAGES, * 4 


An Educated Leadership 


ECENTLY your president had the 
privilege of being invited to an 
inservice training symposium held 
under the auspices of the American 
Foundation for the Blind. The ex- 
perience was different from many which 
he has had and is one which so im- 
pressed him that he felt warranted in 
commenting upon it herein. The 
American Foundation for the Blind 
had invited a group of educators of 
the blind to a two-week institute in 
New York City. The group was pur- 
posely kept small and numbered ap- 
proximately 10. This group together 
with the staff of the Foundation who 
met with the visitors made a group of 
approximately 15 people. The purpose 
of this specific institute was to provide 
to the members an over-all picture of 
recent developments in matters pertain- 
ing directly to the education, health, 
and well-being of the blind child and 
to those matters which were closely 
allied to the primary problem. For 
two weeks this small group of educators 
met, seriously discussed major profes- 
sional problems, and listened to special- 
ists from many fields who outlined the 
chief advances and new information 
pertinent to their subject. The re- 
sult of such an endeavor is that a group 
of leaders in the education of the blind, 
currently aware of the major research 
and thinking appropriate to their field 
of work, have now returned to their 
homes in 10 different locations through- 
out the country and are able to assume 
leadership locally. The benefits of the 
symposium immediately begin to have 
a much broader application. 
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In evaluating the whole process of 
professional growth and development 
in special education, this institute has 
pointed up an important consideration. 

There are few fields in the profession 
of education wherein more scientific 
and methodological development are 
taking place than in the area of edu- 
cation for exceptional children. One 
needs to pause only briefly and con- 
sider the important developments 
which are being experienced. The 
education of children with cerebral 
palsy is undergoing great stimulation 
from many sources—psychology, medi- 
cine, and the allied therapeutic fields. 
The education of the deaf is certainly 
being stimulated by new developments 
in electronics, by new understanding 
of the process of speech and its de- 
velopment, by studies in psychology 
and in learning. The epileptic child 
is more and more becoming understood 
as the result of medical and psycho- 
logical advances. 

The profession is doing a great deal 
with respect to professional education. 
Institutions of higher education are 
being stimulated to provide more ex- 
tensive course offerings for under- 
graduate and graduate students. The 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children through its regional officers, 
state, and local chapters is stimulating 
in-service growth of teachers. Such 
efforts are laudable and, of course, 
must be continued. One group of 
educators is being missed, however, in 
these present efforts, namely, our own 
leadership in special education. 

Is it not appropriate that the ICEC, 
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state departments of education, and 
boards of education in large communi- 
ties or counties provide a source of 
continuous training for the leaders in 
special education? This problem, it ap- 
pears, is one of major concern. It 
is the unusual individual in any field 
of special education who can keep 
abreast of the new developments. A 
program of individual reading con- 
scientiously developed and rigorously 
followed may for a few fortunate lead- 
ers suffice, but even this approach in 
the life of a city supervisor, state su- 
pervisor, or professor is limited in its 
accomplishment. New literature daily 
arrives on one’s desk from medicine, 
from psychology, from education, from 
physical therapy, from speech, from oc- 
cupational therapy, from nursing, from 
physics, from sociology, and numerous 
other sources. All of this has a bearing 
on our profession and all of it ought 
to be carefully evaluated if leadership 
is to perform its obligation to teachers 
and to exceptional children. Assume 
the position of a supervisor or a head 
teacher of the blind child, for example. 
Examine some of the diverse topics for 
consideration at the recent symposium. 
The participants explored with compe- 
tent authorities the problems of play 
therapy with blind children, group and 
individual counseling with parents of 
the blind, the recent developments in 
physiological causes of blindness, the 
problems and best thinking regarding 
the deaf-blind child, the multiple handi- 
capped blind child, and numerous other 
important developments in modern 
educational programs for the blind. 
Leading teachers, supervisors, and di- 
rectors of programs for the cerebral 
palsied child, for example, would cer- 
tainly profit from an annual leadership 
symposium of this nature. Educational 
materials, braces, parent counseling, 
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multiple handicaps, clinic organization, 
medical developments, rehabilitation 
programs, programs of private agencies 
and foundations, research, and the like 
might be informally and formally dis- 
cussed to give leadership the broad 
base it must have in order to function 
adequately. Similar topics could be 
outlined for educators of all other ex- 
ceptional children. 

In the profession of psychology and 
in many other professional fields the 
amount of literature is becoming so 
great that numerous attempts are be- 
ing made to present it in brief form for 
the leadership. For years the Psycho- 
logical Abstracts have brought together 
on a monthly basis the literature in the 
area and in related areas. More recent- 
ly, however, the Annual Review of Psy- 
chology has provided a logical, periodic, 
and contemporary’ discussion and 
critique of psychological development 
during the preceding twelve-month 
These are attempts to main- 
tain an educated profession. In the 
education of exceptional children, 
which is inter-disciplinary to an extent 
not frequently found in professional 
work, the need for this type of publi- 
cation and for other types of in-service 
training is even more apparent. It is 
hoped that these remarks may stimu- 
late responsible groups to organize 
one day, two day, five day, or two-week 
symposia for state, local, and collegiate 
leaders wherein leaders may be kept 
abreast of the profession. In turn, 
leaders with modern ideas and current 
information will help teachers and 
students to a more complete under- 
standing of professional problems re- 
lating to exceptional children. Special 
education needs, above all things, an 
educated leadership. We can ill afford 
to let our leaders down. 

—Witi1iam M. CruicKSHANK 
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CALIFORNIA’S PROGRAM FOR THE 
SEVERELY RETARDED CHILD 


OR many years professional per- 

sonnel in special education and 
parents of severely or uneducable 
mentally retarded children have dis- 
cussed the responsibilities of local 
school systems insofar as this group 
was concerned. In many cases, insti- 
tutionalization has been impossible due 
to overcrowded conditions. In some 
situations, the state institution is so 
inferior that placement carries an end- 
less stigma. A more important aspect 
is the fact that many severely retarded 
children are able to make a marginal 
adjustment in the home and local com- 
munity. With the advent of large 
scale education of parents of mentally 
retarded children, more and more par- 
ents are anxious to avoid institution- 
alization of their child, and wish to 
make every effert to provide suitable 
conditions for growth and development 
in home and community. Most parents 
of severely retarded children are faced 
with two realistic problems. These 
are: (a) the need for a suitable train- 
ing program for their child in the local 
school system and (b) the need for 
personal guidance in meeting the cur- 
rent and long-term goals for their 
child. 

During the last two years, organ- 
ized groups of militant parents of 
mentally retarded children have ex- 
erted much public pressure on school 
systems and legislatures to develop 
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public day school programs for the 
severely retarded. Hill‘ reports that 
in 1951, California, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin have received legislative 
authorization to establish such public 
school programs. Pennsylvania now 
has such authorization. Illinois is work- 
ing toward that goal. In Ohio, the re- 
sponsibility for the severely retarded 
group has been placed under the di- 
rection of the state department of 
public welfare. These experimental 
efforts will undoubtedly lay a basis for 
future legislative action in many other 
states. 

The program for the education of the 
severely retarded has been in opera- 
tion in California for a period of one 
year. Though it is too early to evaluate 
any phase of the total program, certain 
administrative aspects will be dealt 
with in this paper. Under existing 
California legislation, school 
special education programs are manda- 
tory for “educable mentally retarded 
children.” Legislation that was en- 
acted in 1951 provided that programs 
for the severely retarded be on a per- 
missive basis. Classes for the severely 
retarded may be established by govern- 
ing boards of elementary, high school, 
or unified school districts, and by 
superintendents of schools. 


public 


county 





' Hill, Arthur S. “Legislation Affecting Spe- 
cial Education Since 1949.” Exceptional 
Children, December 1951, 18:3:66-67. 


@ Jerome H. Rorustern is coordinator, special education department, San Francisco 


State College. 
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Original legislative bills carried the 
mandatory feature, but subsequent 
modification changed this to permissive 
legislation. Much credit must be given 
to the California Council for Retarded 
Children and the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers for the per- 
sistent efforts that were made to ac- 
quaint the legislature and the public 
as to the needs of the severely mentally 
retarded child. 


Eligibility of Pupils 


In order to protect the severely re- 
tarded child from improper placement 
and to insure that the child is trainable, 
specific eligibility standards have been 
established. Eligibility for admission 
to the program for the severely re- 
tarded is determined by certified psy- 
chological and medical examiners. The 
criteria for minimum eligibility are: 


(1) The child shall not come within the 
provisions of Education Code Section 9801.1 
(the program for the educable mentally re- 
tarded). 

(2) Physical Condition. A child must: 
(a) be able to hear spoken connected lan- 
guage and be able to see well enough to en- 
gage in special class activities without undue 
risk, (b) be ambulatory to the extent that 
no undue risk to himself or hazard to others 
is involved in his daily work and play ac- 
tivities, (c) be trained in toilet habits so 
that he has control over his body functions 
to the extent that it is feasible to keep him 
in school. 

(3) Mental, Emotional and Social Devel- 
opment. A child must: (a) be able to 
communicate to the extent that he can make 
his wants known and to understand simple 
directions, (b) be developed socially to the 
extent that his behavior does not endanger 
himself and the physical well being of other 
members of the group, (c) be emotionally 
stable to the extent that group stimulation 
will not intensify his problems unduly, that 
he can react to learning situations, and that 
his presence is not inimical to the welfare of 
other children. 


Considering these criteria, the psy- 


California Administrative Code, Title 5, 
Article 21, Section 197 
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chological and medical examiner must 
determine feasibility for training for 
the severely retarded child. The prob- 
lem of differential diagnosis immediate- 
ly arises. Great care must be taken to 
discriminate carefully in choosing the 
appropriate psychometric and clinical 
techniques in the diagnostic process. 


Administrative Aspects 


The objectives of the program are to 
educate and train the severely mentally 
retarded child to further his individual 
acceptance, social adjustment, and 
economic usefulness in his home and 
within a sheltered environment. In 
some cases, this period of schooling may 
serve as possible training for future 
institutional adjustment. In many 
cases, it is hoped that it will be the 
foundation program for future com- 
munity adjustment: 

Since a great deal of individual in- 
struction is necessary, the maximum 
enrollment for classes for the severely 
retarded is 12 children per teacher. 
California’s program for the educable 
retarded that, where the 
class chronological age range is greater 
than four years, the group be limited 
to 15 children, and where the chrono- 


provides 


logical age range is less than four years, 
Chil- 


basis of 


the class enrollment may be 18. 
dren are grouped on the 
social competence rather than by grade 
level. 

As part of the diagnostic process, in- 
made for 


case studies are 


These case studies have 


dividual 
each child. 
been developed to serve as a cumu- 
lative record of the child’s activities. 
They include psychological, medical, 
educational, and social data. The case 


A new publication entitled News Letter of 
the California Council for Retarded Children 
covering this program is now being issued. 
For information write to George W. Bemis, 
6540 Stanley Ave., Carmichael, Calif. 
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study serves as a guide for the teacher 
in carrying out the recommendations 
of the examiners and the admissions 
committee. 

For. purposes of computing attend- 
ance, 180 minutes, inclusive of recesses, 
is considered to be a minimum school 
day: Educable mentally retarded pupils 
need to be in attendance the same 
number of minutes per day as do pu- 
pils on the same grade level and not 
classified as mentally handicapped in 
order to be credited with a day of at- 
first to third grades, in- 





tendance 
clusive, 200 minutes; fourth grade and 
above, 240 minutes. 

Basic financial assistance for the 
program is provided through state 
funds apportioned by the superintend- 
ent of public instruction. Up to $200 
per pupil in average daily attendance 
is allowed for the excess cost of edu- 
cating severely retarded pupils. This 
amount is over and above the basic 
foundation amount allowed ($120 per 
pupil in average daily attendance) for 
all pupils. In the program for the 
educable mentally retarded, the founda- 
tion sum plus 75 per cent of the excess 
costs up to $150 per pupil in average 
daily attendance is provided yearly 
by state funds. Additional financial 
help is provided by county boards of 
supervisors through the levying of a 
special tax in instances where county 
superintendents of schools maintain 
special training class programs for re- 
residing in small 


tarded children 


school districts. 
Training of Personnel 


On the whole, public school person- 
nel are unfamiliar with the problems 
of the severely mentally retarded child. 
There is need for intensive professional 
and in-service training of special class 
admin- 


teachers, psychologists, and 
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istrative personnel with regard-to the 
total program for the severely retarded 
child. 


meetings of school psychologists and ad- 


Several sessions of statewide 


ministrative and supervisory person- 
nel during the last year dealt with the 
public school program for the severely 
retarded. Similarly, state education 
department consultants and staff mem- 
rancisco State College, 


mr 


bers of the San F 
which has been designated to train 


education personnel, have 


special 
worked with local school systems in 
organizing the new programs. A one 
week workshop on the education of 
the severely retarded was attended by 
some 30 teachers and administrators 
in July 1952 at the San Francisco 
State College. Through this common 
sharing of experiences, it is hoped that 
a sound, comprehensive program will 
be built. The total program is high- 
lighted by efforts of 
parent organizations and professional 


cooperative 


staff members in special and general 


education. 
Current Status of the Program 


At present, approximately 15,000 
children are enrolled in special train- 
ing class programs for the educable 
mentally retarded in the elementary 
and secondary schools in California. 
It is estimated that about 60,000 chil- 
dren in California are in need of these 
services. In the first year of operation 
of the program for the severely retard- 
ed about 30 classes have been estab- 
lished throughout the state with an ap- 
proximate enrollment of 300 pupils. 
The majority of the children have IQs 
between 40 and 50. The largest per- 
centage of children are without physi- 
cal stigmata, but a few high grade Mon- 
goloid, brain-injured, and other clini- 
cal types have been accepted for ad- 


(Continued on page 204) 
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Essential Classroom Activity Skills for 
Orthopedically Handicapped Children 


ELIZABETH M. KELLY and DOROTHY G. HARRISON 


HINK a minute! What physical 

tasks must be performed by the 
pupil in order to do satisfactory class- 
room work? Difficult to answer, isn’t 
it? So automatic are many of these 
motions that most adults cannot realize 
the hurdles they represent for children 
who are orthopedically handicapped. 
Yet these skills must be mastered, or 
practice modified to allow for the 
children’s abilities, if they are expected 
to do schoolwork. One problem of 
the special class for orthopedically 
handicapped is to find some means of 
measuring a child’s ability to accomp- 
lish so that test results may be used to 
develop an educational and rehabilita- 
tion program. 

Since 1930 the Branch Brook School 
for Crippled Children in Newark, N.J., 
has been evaluating pupils’ physical 
disabilities in terms of their success 
in the physical functions of daily living, 
using the Essential Activity Test. This 
test gives excellent information on the 
pupil’s gross physical skills, such as 
crossing streets, using busses, self-help 
and personal care, and participating in 
play. It also measures his general phys- 
ical security in going about the school 
building, the home, and the neighbor- 
hood. It has helped in planning his 
orthopedic-physical education program 
and in preparing him for functioning 
in so-called normal groups. In 1935 
the first report of this performance 





test was made by Sheldon.’ Since then 
it has been in constant use, and 
from time to time this measuring stick 
has been reconstructed to overcome in- 
herent weaknesses. 


For some years back, it has been 
apparent that a supplement to the test 
was needed to focus the attention of 
the teacher on extending the pupil’s 
physical rehabilitation in the class- 
room. Results would help in guiding 
him to use all the abilities he had to 
the utmost advantage. This was 
judged most important, since physical 
disability often blocks successful per- 
formance in classroom activities such 
as holding a book, using a pencil or 
pen, standing at the blackboard, or 
carrying materials. 

A’dramatic example of this blocking 
was the case of one boy with a Binet 
IQ of 135. He had disabilities in 
hearing, speech, walking, and hand 
usage. It was the total deficiency in 
the use of his hands, however, that 
made it impossible for him to compete 
in class with less intelligent children 
of his own age. He overcame that 
difficulty when the school provided a 
typewriter and special instruction in 
its use. With this aid he not only 
ranked among the top three of his class 


‘ Sheldon, Marjorie P. “A Physical Achieve- 
ment Record for Use with Crippled Chil- 
dren.” The Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, May 1935. 


@ EvizasetH M. KELty is director of special education, Newark Public Schools, Newark, 


N. J. 


® Dorotny G. Harrison is supervisor of orthopedic physical education, Newark Public 


Schools, Newark, N. J. 
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in essay writing, but received recogni- 
tion in a city-wide contest. 


Other activities such as self-help 
dressing, self-help eating, and self- 
help in toilet needs present problems 
to some physically handicapped pupils 
which continue through high school 
and college. These are so basic to 
a pupil’s adjustment that they must 
be considered in his educational and 
social progress. All these factors were 
carefully weighed in constructing the 
Test of Essential Classroom Activity 


Skills. 


Development and Description of 
the Test 


Designing the test was a process 
of trial and error. At first it was de- 
veloped to cover all types of classroom 
situations based on curriculum needs 
in the academic, shop, kitchen, music, 
and art programs. Basic skills needed 
in all these situations were listed. 
This made a test of many items. Proper 
administration meant that the pupil 
had to be observed in a variety of 
areas. This would have necessitated 
a large block of teacher time. It was 
noted, too, that some of the items ap- 
plied to a limited number of pupils, 
only, whether physically handicapped 
or normal. Such items were eliminated. 

If a program of testing is to enlist 
the cooperation of the teacher, it must 
be kept simple because the pressure 
of daily responsibilities in an ortho- 
pedic classroom are too great to add 
more. The test must be short enough 
to be usable, comprehensive enough 
to give a picture of the pupil’s needs, 
and in such form that the results are 
easily read and evaluated. Therefore, 
the mechanics involved in classroom 
learning were used as a basis for de- 
termining the items on the test. Briefly, 
they group themselves as those that 
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test: (a) mobility in the classroom, 
(b) self-care of clothing, (c) lavatory 
needs and feeding, (d) use of classroom 
tools, and (e) functional ability to 
learn speech, to read, and to write. The 
grouping of items was later changed 
to fit the social age level in which the 
pupil would ordinarily be expected to 
perform these activities. 

The Vineland Social Maturity Scale 
was used for a guide in testmaking, 
since it was the application of this scale 
with orthopedic children as reported 
in 1941° which is partially responsible 
for this paper. The equivalents of 
some items are not found on the Vine- 
land Scale because of the need of 
interpolation to cover all phases of 
handicapping. The Vineland Scale, 
however, will still be the guide for 
further extensions of this test. The 
use of such an established scale gives 
the classroom teacher a guide to the 
definite physical source of the dis- 
ability which hinders a pupil’s de- 
velopment in social maturity. It also 
helps the classroom teacher to guard 
against treating the pupil on a lower 
social level because of physical limi- 
tations. It assists her to help the 
pupil adjust to custodial help with as 
little psychological insult to his rights 
as a person as possible, and it enables 
her to participate actively in the cor- 
relation of educational and physical 
programs. 

The Test of Essential Classroom Ac- 
tivity Skills gives the diagnosis of 
physical involvement for the pupil and 
its nature, whether involvement is that 
of arm, leg, trunk, or handedness. Date 
of test and chronological age of pupil 
at time of testing are given. The items 


’ Kelly, Elizabeth M. “A Program to De- 


velop Social Maturity in the Orthopedic 
Child.” Journal of Exceptional Children, 
December 1941. 
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are grouped according to the age when 
the normal child develops the abilities 
tested. The category 0-1 year includes 
these activities: uses gestures to show 
understanding; sits alone; drinks from 
cup. From 1-2 years includes: walks 
around room alone; carries suitable 
objects; feeds self with spoon; uses 
functional abilities in speech. From 
2-3 years includes: holds book; turns 
pages; removes coat—no buttons; puts 
on coat; cuts with blunt scissors. From 
3-4 years includes: adjusts to school 
furniture; uses functional abilities for 
writing. From 6-7 years includes: 
uses functional abilities in reading 
program; removes snowsuit; puts on 
snowsuit; uses zippers. At seven years 
is: uses typewriter (inability to use 
pencil). Each of these abilities is 
graded in one of five categories: normal 
functioning, adequate to 
needs, limited, impossible without help, 


essential 


or no experience. 

The test is simple, and its simplicity 
makes it usable for all children, and 
particularly usable as a guide in inter- 
views with parents. The findings from 
it provide a basis for pointing up a 
coordinated program of physical de- 
velopment in a school situation. 


Test of Essential Classroom Activity 
Skills 


The Test of Essential Classroom Ac- 
tivity Skills was administered to 58 
boys and 42 girls, 50 falling in a neuro- 
logical grouping and 50 in a general 
grouping. Those in the neurological 
grouping were classified as handicapped 
by cerebral palsy, spina bifida, hydro- 
cephaly, muscular dystrophy, amyo- 
tonia congenita, nerve injury, and 
cervical lesion. The general group was 
composed of those classified as handi- 
capped with poliomyelitis, bone and 
joint involvement, malnutrition with 
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a history of chorea, severe deficiency 
cardiac, cardiac with orthopedic in- 
volvement, bilateral amputation, and 
kidney involvement with malnutrition. 
The chronological range of the two 
groups was 5 to 16. Median age for the 
neurological group was 9, and the 
median age for the general group was 
11. IQs for the group as a whole ranged 
from 50-129. Median IQ for both 
groups fell between 80 and 89. 


Definitions of the five marking cate- 
gories of the test follow: 


N—normal—indicating that the child 
performs the activity as well as the 
average child of his age. 

A—adequate to essential needs—in- 
dicates that the child can perform in 
these areas with minor allowances. No 
special classroom problem. 

L—limited—indicates child can per- 
form the activity, but is slow or poorly 
coordinated, or in some way inadequate 
to the task. 

I—indicates the performance is im- 
possible for the child acting alone. 

O—indicates that the child has had 
no experience in performing on this 
item. 


Physical limitation alone, not the 
lack of educational opportunity or 
mental retardation, is the criterion of 
marking for lack of ability to perform 
a task. 


Pupils entering the school for the 
first time are given the test immediate- 
ly. It is repeated from time to time 
for those pupils testing in the categories 
of impossible and limited. The test 
is given by the orthopedic-physical edu- 
cation teacher in the classroom and in 
consultation with the classroom teacher. 
All pupils in a class receive the test, 
regardless of diagnosis. The pupil as 
well as the classroom teacher under- 
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stands his capabilities and his needs 
after testing. Where more than one 
teacher is involved, all, in conference, 
evaluate the child’s capabilities and 
needs. The findings are used to gear 
the classroom program to as much 
physical activity as possible. 


experimental Results 


Comparing first the general group 
with the neurological group on the 
basis of evaluation as to the type of 
functioning in the categories of normal, 
adequate, limited, impossible, and no 
experience, the findings on performance 
of items of essential classroom skills 
were as follows: 


General Group. Eighty-one per cent 
of functioning was normal, 8 per cent 
adequate, 5 per cent limited, 2 per cent 
impossible, and 4 per cent no ex- 


perience. 


Neurological Group. Thirty-four per 
cent of the functioning was normal, 23 
per cent adequate, 17 per cent limited, 
24 per cent impossible, and 2 per cent 
no experience. 

Analyzing the specific items on which 
the functioning of the two groups was 
classified as impossible (24 per cent 
neurological, and two per cent general) 
and ranging the items in this category 
from the one presenting the greatest 
difficulty down to the one which pre- 
sented the least, the findings are as 
follows: 


Neurological Group. Fastens laces, 
cuts food, puts on rubbers, puts on 
snowsuit, removes rubbers, fastens but- 
tons, removes snowsuit, carries pack- 
ages, puts on coat, removes coat, fast- 
ens zippers, walks in room, independent 
in lavatory, does functional reading, 
does functional writing, uses blunt 
scissors, drinks from cup, uses sand- 
paper, uses crayons, holds book, turns 
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pages, sits alone, uses functional speech, 
feeds self, and makes functional use of 
typewriter. 

General Group. Does functional 
reading, walks in room, fastens laces, 
removes rubbers, puts on rubbers, fast- 
ens zippers, fastens buttons, puts on 
snowsuit, puts on coat, independent in 
lavatory, cuts food and carries pack- 
ages. 

The items on which the general 
group did not register in the category 
of impossible were: sits alone, uses 
functional speech, holds book, turns 
pages, uses blunt scissors, feeds self, 
drinks from cup, uses sandpaper, uses 
crayons, removes coat, removes snow- 
suit, uses functional writing, and makes 
functional use of typewriter. 

Analyzing further, the specific items 
on which the functioning of the two 
groups was classified as limited (17 
per cent neurological, and 5 per cent 
general) and ranging from the one 
presenting the greatest difficulty down 
to the one presenting the least, the 
findings were as follows: 

Neurological Group. Uses speech, 
uses blunt scissors, does functional 
reading, fastens zippers, fastens but- 
tons, cuts food, carries packages, sits 
alone, feeds self, uses sandpaper, uses 
crayons, does functional writing, walks 
in room, holds book, fastens laces, 
drinks from cup, independent in lava- 
tory, puts on rubbers, removes rub- 
bers, turns pages, puts on coat, re- 
moves coat, removes snowsuit, puts 
on snowsuit, and makes functional use 
of the typewriter. 

General Group. Uses functional 
reading, does functional writing, car- 
ries packages, fastens laces, cuts food, 
walks in room, uses sandpaper, re- 
moves snowsuit, puts on snowsuit, puts 
on rubbers, fastens zippers, fastens 
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buttons, puts on coat, removes rubbers, 
sits alone, uses speech, uses crayons, 
independent in lavatory, and removes 
coat. 

The items on which the general group 
did not register in the category of 
limited were: holds book, turns pages, 
uses blunt scissors, feeds self, drinks 
from cup, and makes functional use 
of the typewriter. 

The long list of complete failures 
and limited functioning of the neuro- 
logical group has demonstrated that 
there is a need for as great a concentra- 
tion on the development of efficient 
coordination of the pupil in classroom 
tasks as upon his general physical 
skills. These results also reflect that 
success in performing classroom skills 
demands the development of finer 
muscles. 

Potential capacity to use the finer 
muscles is, many times, overlooked 
even by trained personnel. This is 
probably an outgrowth of the tendency 
to view a totally handicapped indi- 
vidual in a rather negative way. How 
such an attitude on the part of a trained 
person “backfired” was exemplified on 
one occasion at Branch Brook School. 
The therapist carried a lad of ten out 
to the sun roof and placed him on a 
blanket. She gauged that his activities 
were limited to two things, thinking 
and talking. After a specified period 
of sunning he was carried back into 
the school. En route the lad dropped 
a grasshopper down the neck of her 
blouse, immensely enjoying the ac- 
complishment and the results it 
achieved. How he caught the bug is 
still his secret. However, it taught all 
of us at this school a lesson to the ef- 
fect that there are latent physical 
powers in even those that present a 
picture of total disablement. We de- 
cided that our guide for the future 
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would be not to consider an individual 
a total loss, physically, until we had 
bent all our efforts to bring about a 
maximum development of his physical 
potential. 

The fact that in this study 57 per cent 
of the functioning of the neurological 
group was adequate to normal speaks 
well for an expectancy of still greater 
per cent of success under careful guid- 
ance. Whether realization of this ex- 
pectancy will come with physical 
maturation, as some orthopedists think, 
or whether it will come only through 
intensive training, is another matte: 
for consideration. It seems certain that 
it will come, by one route or the other. 


Another important result of this 
study has been that, on retesting, the 
neurological group showed a gradual 
attainment of power to function. Also, 
since the items on the test compare 
favorably with those on the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale below Year VIII, 
as to social age placement, it may be 
expected that the largest part of the 
group may eventually attain maturity 
of integrated physical function. This 
will come only through proper moti- 
vation, which stems from _ properly 
trained school personnel, a well-organ- 
ized program, a rich integrated curric- 
ulum, understanding parents, and last 
but not least, cooperative pupils. 

Using just these approaches, the 
Branch Brook School in Newark, N.J., 
in 1940, on the basis of the results 
of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale 
administered to orthopedic children, 
put into action a remedial program in 
the areas of self-help eating and social- 
ization. Application of the scale at 
that time indicated that there was a 
greater deficiency in function than the 
known physical efficiency to perform 
would indicate. The story of the pro- 

(Continued on page 186) 
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What 7s Special about Special Education 7 


THE CHILD WHO IS DEAF 


This is the third of a series of articles 
compiled by Darrel H. Mase, University of 
Florida, which deal with the special aspects 
of educating various types of exceptional 
children. 


HEN a profession questions what 

it is doing and whether it is on 
the right track, there is stimulation 
for investigation, exchange of ideas, 
and growth. That is one reason for 
the progress we have made in educa- 
tion—both for the normal child and 
for the exceptional. Some leader, 
either lay or professional, is always 
coming forth with courage to challenge 
the status quo. As a result, these two 
areas, which years ago enjoyed little 
in common, have evolved new ap- 
proaches to individual differences un- 
til they, at last, possess much in com- 
mon. 


Nature and Goals of Special Education 


Special education, to this writer, is 
provision for those individual differ- 
ences among children for which regu- 
lar teachers are not trained and for 
which they, therefore, do not possess 
competence and skill. Children with 
such unusual educational problems are 
called exceptional. However, not all 
exceptional children need special edu- 
cation—and many who need it for a 
time do not need it indefinitely. For 
example, a bright child with a minor 
hearing loss, whose speech has been 
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corrected, whose speechreading has 
become adequate for his purposes, and 
who possesses a hearing aid, may make, 
under favorable conditions, a reason- 
ably good adjustment in the regular 
classroom. He should be seated, for 
class discussions, within hearing aid 
range of other participants. He should 
be able to see clearly the faces of those 
speaking. And he should have adult 
assistance to make sure his aid is 
working. Provisions of this type, 
though, do not, in our thinking, fall 
under the classification of special edu- 
cation. They constitute essential ad- 
justments and services which any 
teacher should be expected to furnish. 

The goals for exceptional children 
are the same as those for normal chil- 
dren. However, the methods and 
procedures of special education are, in 
many cases, different. For instance, 
placing a primer in the hands of a 
small deaf child is not the same thing 
as placing such a book in the hands of 
a hearing child. The latter already un- 
derstands much spoken language and, 
therefore, to read, needs only to learn 
how to associate the printed word with 
the oral. But the deaf child usually 
learns language and reading simul- 
taneously. This cannot be ac- 
complished by merely studying a book. 
As a result physical duplication of the 
procedures used for the normal child 
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does not, necessarily, duplicate them 
psychologically for the deaf child. 


Special Problems of Language 


Language needs of the deaf child 
are highly special for two reasons. 
First most deaf children of school age 
either are congenitally deaf or lost 
their hearing before acquiring speech 
—a situation of considerable signifi- 
Second, the English language 
If it were 


cance. 
is especially complicated. 
just an assemblage of words which 
could be learned one at a time and 
put together to give meaning, the prob- 
lem would not be so difficult. But that 
is not the case. The abundance of 
idiomatic expressions and the scores 
of words possessing multiple meanings 
prevent any such simple solution. 

The hearing child begins to learn 
language in early infancy. He observes 
its dramatization in connection with 
speech. Our play with him includes 
a constant flow of speech about what is 
happening. We point to his fingers, 
one at a time, and count them aloud. 
We express admiration for his pretty 
buttons while vividly describing them. 
We cuddle him affectionately while 
telling him how much we love him. 
We pat him on the back for a kind act 
and call him a good boy. Thus the 
spoken word, through repetition in 
hundreds of dramatic situations, takes 
on meaning. It becomes the auditory 
symbol for some object or action he 
sees, for a sensation or emotion he ex- 
periences, or for an abstract concept 
he deduces. 

The congenitally deaf child’s prob- 
lem in acquiring English is much more 
difficult. In the first place, he must de- 
pend upon the single sense of sight for 


as near simultaneous observation of 


the dramatization and the language 
associated with it as is possible. At 
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the. same time, learning language 
by ‘sight—whether from the lips, or 
from the printed page, or from finger 
spelling—is much more difficult than 
learning it through the normal ear. 
Furthermore, the deaf child, unlike the 
hearing child, does not find himself 
immersed in a language atmosphere. 
He lives in a world of language depri- 
vation in which an advantageous po- 
sition is always necessary to see what 
the other individual is saying. Conse- 
quently, he is not adequately exposed 
to language. Neither does he receive, 
within a reasonable period of time, the 
necessary repetitions to fix the little 
to which he is exposed. 


None the less, language is all im- 
portant. It is the medium by which 
we organize and convey information 
and ideas to others and by which we 
interpret the information and_ ideas 
others convey to us. Without it, learn- 
ing is limited largely to things con- 
crete. A deaf child without language 
may be content with the security his 
home gives him, and he may conform 
to the routines his elders establish. 
However, no real love, affection, or 
understanding can be effected between 
him and other members of his house- 
hold until his mind meets theirs 
what- 





through some form of language 
ever it may be. In fact, his apprecia- 
tion for the aesthetic, moral, and 
spiritual values essential to normal life 
can, in our opinion, be no greater than 
his ability to use a language through 
which such abstract concepts can be 
derived. 
Need for Language Research 

The profession is agreed that lan- 
guage skills take high priority, but 
there agreement ceases. What kind 
of language, and when? Some would 
give written English precedence, ob- 
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jecting to the intrusion of oral drills 
on the deaf child’s formal education 
time, beyond the point of continued 
progress. They also grant much free- 
dom outside the classroom in the use 
of gestures, pantomine, and the lan- 
guage of signs for purposes of an 
easier and, therefore, earlier means of 
communication. They consider it cruel 
to deny a child freedom of expression 
for lack of a more conventional medium. 
Such symbolization is, of course, not 
English. It is another language which 
certain members of the profession con- 
demn as a retarding factor to English, 
both written and oral. 


There are still others who would 
adhere to English, free from signs, 
but who would utilize finger spelling, 
in part, for speeding the learning of it 
and for accuracy in conversation. This, 
too, is condemned by some of the pro- 
fession as retarding the mastery of 
oral English. 

These honest differences of opinion 
preclude a united attack on the prob- 
lem. Only long intensive research by 
an open-minded profession will re- 
veal the true facts. Whether such 
research will unite us under new and 
better methods for teaching language 
or only enlighten us concerning the 
unsatisfactory options available to us, 
time alone can tell. In the meanwhile, 
teaching language to the deaf will re- 
main a very special problem. 


Speech and Speechreading 


Speech is another special communi- 
cation need of the deaf child. Of the 
different forms of direct discourse 
available to hearing people, the spoken 
word is, by far, the most practical. It 
is an ever ready device that can be 
used instantly, anywhere, any time. 
In fact, it is so essential to everyday 
life that the hearing world would just 
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about stop without it. Consequently, 
if the deaf person is to make the most 
satisfactory adjustment to such Aa 
world, he must acquire as much skill 
in speech as may be possible for him. 

The teaching of speech to the deaf, 
even when using all avenues of ap- 
proach—visual, kinesthetic, and tactual 
—aided by electronic devices, is an 
art demanding the highest talents. The 
hearing child corrects his speech. by 
comparing it with ‘that of others. The 
deaf child’s opportunity for making 
comparison, as indicated earlier, is 
through 
Moreover, he must be taught to do 
many things which the hearing: child 
learns, intuitively, while experimenting 


much less accurate means. 


with speech sounds. He must be taught 
to use his lungs as a bellows with which 
to force the air through his vocal 
cords.. He must be taught how to 
make breath sounds, guttural sounds, 
nasal sounds. He must learn to con- 


trol volume and pitch and to obtain 


rhythm. . He must learn to associate 
sounds with objects, actions, and the 
printed word, and to blend those 


sounds into intelligible speech. All 
this, and more, is what makes teach- 
ing of speech to the deaf a special job. 
Speechreading, too, involves unusual 
problems. The intelligent child, with 
good language development and good 
coordination between eye and brain— 
but who is not too analytical—is prob- 
ably our best speechreader. However, 
he must learn to read all kinds of 
lips—thin ones and thick ones, those 
that exaggerate and those that scarcely 
move. And he must learn to read as 
rapidly as people talk. Speech on the 
lips is a very transitory thing. It is not 
enough that the child recognizes words 
spoken singly. He must recognize 
them at the rate they flow in connected 
speech, if he is to understand. 
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Full Acceptance Necessary 


The deaf child needs acceptance. It 
is fairly easy for most well-intentioned 
adults to accept any child who is 
normal. And it is easy for them to 
sympathize with a child who has some 
disability. People consider it a privi- 
lege to help such children and are 
willing to spend money generously, 
for their betterment. However, sym- 
pathy and generosity must not be con- 
fused with acceptance. 


If a child is to become a well-rounded 
individual, he must have opportunity to 
live normally by sharing in school, 
neighborhood, and family activities 
geared to his ability. It matters not 
that the child is deaf, or that time is 
required for him to understand, or 
that his language is inadequate for him 
to understand everything. Failure to 
teach him to partake of any good en- 
vironment in which he finds himself 
is to do him a great disservice. It con- 
ditions him to be indifferent to his 
surroundings and the contribution they 
can make to his progress. It abandons 
him to the fate of remaining a non- 
understanding spectator of life instead 
of assisting him to become an energetic 
and informed participant in it. There- 
fore, full acceptance is, in this writer’s 
opinion, a somewhat neglected need 
of the deaf child, which, because of its 
urgency, merits special emphasis. 


It requires a versatile teacher with 
knowledge and insight to attain ac- 
ceptance for such a child. She must 
comprehend the impact of deafness 
upon him and be able to interpret it 
to his home and community. Under- 
standing parents and enlightened neigh- 
bors are quite as essential as skillful 
teachers. The child fortunate enough 
to possess all three, finds himself ac- 
cepted and his pathway to educational 
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progress and social adjustment made 
much easier. 


Other Problems 


There are additional aspects cf the 
deaf child’s education that are also 
special, but space will permit only 
passing mention of two or three. The 
need for his teacher to understand him 
and his problems requires an ability 
on the teacher’s part to interpret 
clinical records and case histories com- 
piled by physicians, psychologists, so- 
cial workers, and others. The lag of 
some three years in his academic 
achievement, caused by his deficiency 
in English, necessitates modification of 
instructional materials, methods, and 
class organization. And the need for 
his systematic orientation to the hear- 
ing world demands careful planning, 
both immediate and long range. The 
understanding teacher neither plunges 
the deaf child into the impossible, nor 
gives him over-protection. Instead, she 
orients him to new competitions at the 
rate he can master them, thereby, step 
by step, challenging his skill and adapt- 
ability. 


In Years to Come 


Special education is a means of im- 
proving the exceptional child’s oppor- 
tunities to assume his place in society. 
For the child who is deaf, the problems 
are many, but the educators of this field 
have no need to apologize for their 
achievements. Congenitally deaf chil- 
dren—who 150 years ago would have 
been considered subjects for a asylum 
—now become independent self-re- 
specting citizens. But, in our opinion, 
there are still greater successes ahead. 
Research and study should reveal, as 
time progresses, new and more efficient 
methods with which to enhance the 
work that has been so well begun. 
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Improving the Lauguage rtbdlitics of 


BILINGUAL CHILDREN 


ROPERLY 

ment of the language arts in ele- 
mentary school means not only devel- 
opment of reading and writing—but of 
reading, writing, and speaking. Most 
of a child’s and an adult’s communica- 
tion with others is through speech. 
But many a child, shy, withdrawn, or 
otherwise varying from the average 
child who relates fairly well to others 
on his entrance to school, needs special 
motivation in learning to express him- 
self. 


understood, develop- 


Tension Causes Speech Difficulty 


Children who have a bilingual prob- 
lem, or who have speech patterns dif- 
ferent from others, or who stammer, 
stutter, or lisp, are in the same plight. 
Whatever the deviation from the aver- 
age local speech pattern may be, other 
children in the class will respond in 
some way to it. The child trying to 
utter his thoughts will sense the 
laughter, tittering, annoyance, or bore- 
dom of others. He may be sufficiently 
embarrassed to refuse oral communi- 
cation. Fearful of appearing ridiculous 
he may freeze his face into immobility, 
resort to stony silence, or form a 
mental block against getting words out. 
Many such children have turned to 
writing stories, articles, poems, and 
can produce written communication 
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far superior to their oral expression. 
They may withdraw, and become un- 
communicative and _ unresponsive. 
Some have been known to develop a 
kind of muteness, to express them- 
selves in single words, by very simple 
statements accompanied by gestures 
or by secondary movements of face 
and hands to distract attention from 
their inability to carry on ordinary 
conversation. 

With children who present a bi- 
lingual problem, the difficulties are not 
so marked. Although fluid speech is 
not to be expected, and any ease of 
expression is praised, these children 
feel inarticulate. They, too, often with- 
draw into that group known as “the 
quiet children.” 


Tools for Releasing Tension 


What can a teacher do to prevent 
this dangerous situation, to develop 
language ability? Puppetry, music, 
non-objective painting, and _finger- 
painting can all be used in this de- 
velopment. They release the child from 
the tension of being observed as a 
figure standing alone. But they have 
limitations. Paintings are generally 
complete in themselves. One cannot 
always sing or act through the medium 
of puppet plays. It seemed to the 
writer that there must be other tech- 


© Frances G. Koenic is teacher of a health improvement class in the New York City 
Public Schools and is on the evening session graduate program staff at Hunter College. 
All of the 19 children in her class were bilingual at the time of instituting this technique 
and two were stutterers. Four were non-English speaking at the outset. 
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niques and materials at hand that 
would offer more everyday opportuni- 
ties for unselfconscious speech. 

Most children respond positively to 
using their hands and eyes, and seem 
more at ease when attention is on 
something other than oral communica- 
tion itself. Colors, whether put on 
paper with crayons or paints, are an 
ever-present source of interest and 
pleasure to them. Painting, either the 
finger or brush type, seems to hold their 
attention longer than crayoning. They 
enjoy finger painting with its blobs of 
colors, ease of motion, and speed of 
completion. What follows came as a 
natural outgrowth of these observa- 


tions. 
The Inkblot Technique 


We began to try a new technique 
in my own classroom. An ordinary 
piece of drawing paper was folded in 
half through the middle, then opened, 
letting the crease show. Several blobs 
of finger paints (in six colors) were 
thrown on, hit or miss, from one edge 
of the paper to the crease. Then the 
paper was folded again, (paint in, of 
course) and the outside rubbed in all 
directions. Opening the paper, I 
showed the children the colors spread 
out into various shapes. (We all re- 
member the ink-blots we made as 
children and how we saw in them 
clouds, animals, and other wonders). 
When the children were asked to tell 
what they saw in the blot-shapes I had 
taped to the blackboard, enthusiasm 
‘was tremendous. Answers came al- 
most too fast to write them on the 
board. Each vied with the other to tell 
what he saw. One would say, “Don’t 
you see that gorgeous flower? I don’t 
‘know what it’s called, but—oh, it’s 
beautiful!” another, “Here’s a mommy 
bear and her baby. He’s eating. She’s 
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watching him,” or, “Oh, I know that 
word in Spanish. I don’t know it in 
English,” or, “It’s a, you know, you 
know—” with gesticulations. 

During the next lesson, several chil- 
dren made blots with the finger paints 
and with ordinary tempera colors. 
Again, the others were eager to in- 
terpret them. Inez, who ordinarily 
only spoke for absolute necessity, called 
out, “I see a spinning top!” and laughed 
proudly, turning to the others about 
her for approval. We had discovered 
a way to get those quiet ones to ex- 
press themselves! 

From that point until all the children 
in the class had spoken about their 
paintings, the pattern became estab- 
lished. Each one could take the paints 
out of the jars and happily tell “what 
I can see” once or twice each week. 
The pictures were placed as a border 
over the children’s clothing closet, or 
on a dark section of the walls. They 
lent an exciting bit of color to the room, 
and were often the subject of conversa- 
tion When new classmates were ad- 
mitted, or during inter-class visits. 
Often the children turned the pictures 
upside-down and sidewise to see 
whether they could find more ideas. 

The teacher continued to write the 
responses on the blackboard. Then 
the class read from the board, orally. 
Interest and conversation never lagged. 
The children made exhaustive studies 
of colors and shapes lest they might 
have omitted some unusual object or 
action. Texture responses were fre- 
quent. “What a thing—like velvet,” 
said one of the children; and another, 
“Look, here is a feathery gown.” Such 
responses as, “Kees beautiful,” and use 
of Spanish phrases like, “You know— 
la paloma,” led to teaching the correct 
words in English for the Spanish, and 
the correct pronunciation. 
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In turn, bilingual children who 
understood a concept but did not know 
the words for it in their native tongue, 
described the idea and were helped 
by those who did know. For example, 
a child who did not know the word for 
clouds in Spanish, learned it first in 
English and then was told the Spanish 
word for it. He sensed the familiar- 
ity of the sound, and realized that he 
had learned two ways of saying. the 
word which he had described so poorly 
with action-words and gestures. <A 
feeling of accomplishment invariably 
followed such an experience. The 
children’s vocabularies grew to include 
such expressions as arms. akimbo, 
cocker spaniels, armor with plumes, 
and playing pat-a-cake, all from what 
the children saw and imagined in the 
blots. 

Sometimes the method was reversed. 
The teacher would write what she saw 
in the blots on the blackboard, and 
would ask the children to find the 
place in the picture. Oral reading be- 
came a challenge to each child when he 
felt the interest and need to under- 
stand the words in order to find the 
part in the picture. 

In the landscape of inkblots children 
saw dogs, birds, monkeys, bears, chil- 
dren playing ball, persons sitting down, 
fire, smoke, clouds, flowers, an infinite 
variety. What they saw, and the 
stories they told about it, often re- 
vealed glimpses into the children’s in- 
terests and needs. On the basis of the 
action words, people, and places seen 
in the inkblots, we built short stories, 
some centered around the children 
playing, some about animals in motion, 
and others about longer, more compli- 
cated ideas. All the stories were told 
by the children to their classmates. 
The plots were developed from what 
they saw in the blot, then a flash- 
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back to what came before, and then 
their ideas on what the end would be. 
In this way at least three ideas were 
put into three or more sentences. After 
much experience with this type of 
communiéation, the children became 
fluent and relaxed in conversation. It 
proved an excellent stimulus to moti- 
vate’ even the mentally retarded, the 
withdrawn, or the bilingual child te 
express -himself freely and easily in 
speech. 


An Example of Improvement in Speech 


John stuttered so badly that several 
secondary mannerisms had already be- 
gun to manifest themselves. He rub- 
bed his hands, clicked one foot against 
the other, turned his head to one side, 
and rubbed his ear along his shoulder. 
He looked everywhere but at the per- 
son with whom he made attempts at 
conversation. Finally he began slap- 
ping his thigh to get the words out. 
One day, as he watched one of our 
puppet shows, he offered to manipulate 
the puppets Jolo and Gabby. John 
went behind the stage, and from the 
mouths of those two puppets came a de- 
lightful story. Their voices were as 
individual as their very characters, and 
soon the children were laughing at 
the antics of those two. If John, be- 
hind scenes, could speak so well, 
we decided to give him the paint pot 
and let him talk before the group. 


When he was called upon to give 
his interpretation of the blots he was 
able to speak clearly and without ac- 
companying motions. He knew the 
language. He knew what he saw. He 
had the vocabulary. He began to read 
some of the phrases from the black- 
board. His feelings of security rose 
markedly. He asked if he could hold 
up his own pictures, and if he could 
call upon others to guess what he 
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painted. With constantly growing sat- 
isfaction in himself and his accomplish- 
ments, some of the mannerisms left 
him, and most of the stuttering disap- 
peared. Only at times when he was 
called upon to speak without these tools 
did the old pattern persist. Today he 
is much improved. He shows greater 
ease in self-expression and less tension 
and physical reaction when speaking. 


Tension Disappears in an Uncritical 
Atmosphere 


Some children, disturbed by events 
at home, or by what has occurred be- 
fore school hours, tend to find emotion- 
al release and relaxation of tensions 
through the blots—in the paints, the 
paper, rubbing of the blobs, and the 
surprise of the new shape they find on 
opening the paper. They are delighted 
at being able to speak out without fear 
of censure or need to watch for re- 
actions from the teacher or other class- 
mates. Because, of course, with ink- 


blots there are no right or wrong 


answers. Secondary facial manner- 
isms, frequent in other activities, seem 
to disappear at such times. 


Children who were admitted during 
the school year enjoyed the easy at- 
mosphere of the class. Here they have 
found a job that everyone can do, and 
that will permit anyone to be heard. 
Here was something new and interest- 
ing that anyone could make and wonder 
at. The element of surprise was a 
constant source of the freedom and 
ease with which the children spoke. 
Friendliness, good-will, and _ helpful- 
ness grew in this atmosphere. 


The classroom teacher will find the 
paintblot technique well worth trying, 
if only because each day brings a new 
and exciting experience to the children. 
Even as speech comes from the mouth 
of a puppet, or from a simulated radio 
broadcast, it can rise like a genie from 
the paint jar. 


— 


(Continued from page 178) 
gram was told in the article by Kelly 
previously mentioned. 

An important factor in basing a 
workable program for improvement on 
the results of the Test of Essential 
Classroom Activity Skills is continuity. 
Pupils of the neurological group should 
be discovered and placed in their 
second or third year. Also, the same 
school in which they are first placed 
should provide high school opportuni- 
ties so that those who need an extended 
program may have no interruption. 

Great strides have been made toward 
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rehabilitation of the handicapped in 
recent years, greater than we dreamed 
of 20 years ago. Greater advances are 
ahead in the field of social maturity 
and vocational adjustment. They will 
be realized if programs such as those 
suggested in this paper are put into 
practice. The test presented here is 
only a beginning, but one which is con- 
cerned with an important foundation 
program. There will be additions to 
Essential Classroom Activity Skills to 
guide teachers in developing their 
students physically on succeeding lev- 
els of maturity. 
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Public Opinion and Public Education for the 
Exceptional Child—Court Decisions 1873-1950 


HE right of the exceptional child 
who is mentally or physically 
handicapped to equal opportunity for 
education with other children, regard- 
less of deviation has evolved from a 
gradual but decided change in public 
opinion during the last three-quarters 
of a century. Policies affecting the at- 
tendance of such children in public 
schools have been the direct outgrowth 
of “play of public opinion and the 
political complex of pressure and agi- 
tation” upon the administrative, legis- 
lative and judicial organs of govern- 
ment. It is the purpose of this paper 
to trace the “rise of the handicapped 
child”’* in education, from a state of 
degradation to one of understanding 
and acceptance, by studying the court 
decisions which have been made re- 
garding such children in the public 
schools. They reveal a_ gradual, 
though not uniform, progress of pub- 
lic sentiment through three steps. 
First, decisions show the belief that 
school attendance is a privilege, to 
be awarded or withheld at the discre- 
tion of school authority. Secondly, 
they show opinion that school attend- 
ance is a right for all children. Final- 
ly, legal processes reflect public belief 
in the right of a child to an education 
suitable to his individual needs. 


School Attendance a Privilege 


The state confers upon all children 


‘Johnson, Wendell; Carter, S. F.; and oth- 
ers. Speech Handicapped Children. 1948. 
Harper Bros., New York. 


EMPRESS YOUNG ZEDLER 


the privilege of attending public school, 
in so far as such attendance con- 
tributes to the welfare and the safety 
of the state itself. “Since attendance 
at the state schools is essentially a 
privilege and not a right, the state may 
authorize its agents to exclude all 
children who do not meet the require- 
ments established by the state. Con- 
sequently, a school board usually has 
the implied power to reject appli- 
cants for admission who do not con- 
form to the reasonable and necessary 
requirements’ established by the 
board.” * 

Although an examination of Nine- 
teenth Century court decisions reveals 
a few incidents of school boards be- 
ing required to provide accommoda- 
tions for all children legally entitled 
to attend school, and who desire to do 
so, the preponderance of decisions 
rendered upheld, and thereby strength- 
ened, a school board’s right to reject 
and expel deviate children whose 
presence in the school was presumed 
to “impair its efficiency or interfere 
with the rights of other pupils.” The 
only redress from such rejection was 
to prove that the school board or school 
committee had acted unreasonably. 
And the reasonableness of a school 
board’s action was generally conceded 
by the courts. 


*Edwards, Newton. The Courts and the 
Public Schools. 1933. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. p. 500. 

*In re Board of Education of Zanesville, 
Ohio, N.P. 564, 5 Ohio S. and C. P. Dec. 578 


@ Empress YOUNG ZEDLER is associate professor of speech and director of the speech 
clinic, Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos. 
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The school boards were protected 
against court action in questions of 
right. to admission in Massachusetts in 
1873 when the court ruled that action 
must be taken against the city or town 
and not against the school committee.’ 
And when such action was brought 
by a parent in Massachusetts in 1901, 
demanding instruction in public schools 
for his child, the court ruled: 

The right given every child by statute 
to attend public school is not unqualified, 
but is subject to such reasonable regula- 
tions as to numbers and qualifications of 


pupils as the school committee shall from 
time to time prescribe. 


Privilege of School Attendance 


The Deviate Child ° 


The same trend is found when cases 
are examined which involve the prin- 
ciple of eligibility of the atypical child 
to attend school. In the late Nine- 
teenth and early Twentieth Centuries 
the. courts usually left the establish- 
ment of a pupil’s eligibility to attend 
school entirely to the local boards and 
administrators. 

In the case of Ward v. Flood in 
1874, the court ruled that: 

A principal of a public graded school 
may refuse to admission a child who 
has not sufficient education to enter 
the lowest grade of such a school. That 
the emphasis was upon “general effect 
upon the school” and that no import- 
ance was placed upon the individual 
in 1893 is shown in the decision of the 
supreme judicial court of Massachu- 
setts in the case of Watson v. City of 
Cambridge.’ In this case, the court 





*Leacock v. Putnam, 111 Mass. 499 

° Alvord v. Inhabitants of Town of Chester, 
180 Massachusetts 20, 61 N. E. 263 

“Ward v. Flood, 48 Cal. 36, 17 Amer. Rep. 
405 

* Watson yv. City of Cambridge, 157 Mass. 
561, 32 N. E. 864 
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ruled that the decision of a school com- 
mittee was final as affecting good order 
and discipline, as it related to rights 
of pupils to enjoy school privileges. 
The plaintiff in the case, who was ask- 
ing for reinstatement in the public 
schools of Cambridge, was a mentally 
retarded child who was described 
thus: 

Appears from statements of teachers who 
observed him, and from certificates of phy- 
sicians, that he is so weak in mind as not to 
derive any marked benefit from instruction, 
and further, that he is troublesome to other 
children, making unusual noises, pinching 
others, etc. He is also found unable to take 
ordinary, decent, physical care of himself. 

The court ruled that the committee 
acted in good faith in expelling such 
a child. This decision was justified by 
citing precedent established in a. form- 
er case, where the court had upheld 
a school committee’s expulsion of a 
child whose behavior consisted of acts 
of neglect, carelessness of posture in 
his seat and recitation, tricks of play- 
fulness, inattention to study and regu- 
lations of the school in minor matters. 


Further emphasizing 
and intolerance of any type of indi- 
vidual deviation, the court stated that 
there was no difference between the 
mischievous and mentally retarded 


child. 


The only difference between the acts of 
disorder in that case and this is that in this 
the behavior resulted from incapacity and 
mental weakness of the plaintiff, and in the 
other they were willful or careless—the 
result in part of youthful exuberance of 
spirits and impatience of restraint or con- 
trol. They were alike in their general effect 
upon the school; and the reasons for giving 
the school committee, acting in good faith, the 
power to decide finally a question affecting 
so vitally the rights and interests of all the 
other scholars of the school, are the same in 
both cases.... 


conformity 


The court would not go so far as to 
review the case, saying: 


“Hodgkins v. Rockport, 105 Mass. 475 
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easy to install and operate. 
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phone, 3 headsets and 3 
basic tapes. 40 tapes in all 
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tapes for teacher's original 
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Audio-visual mediums such as sound movies and television are being widely 
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Whether certain acts of disorder so serious- 
ly interfere with the school that one who 
persists in them either voluntarily or by 
reason of imbecility, should not be permitted 
to continue in the school is a question which 
the statute makes the school committee’s 
duty to answer; and if they answer honestly, 
in aa effort to do their duty, a jury composed 
of men of no special fitness to decide edu- 
cational questions should not be permitted 
to say that their answer is wrong. 


There is seen in the latter statement 
of the court a foreshadowing, as early 
as 1893, of the need for “special fitness 
to decide educational questions.” But 
recognizing no such person nor body 
of persons as possessing such “fitness,” 
the court in 1893 could not question the 
power of the school committees to 
protect “the rights and interests of 
all other scholars” by excluding alike 
from school those pupils who made 
unusual noises, and pinched others, as 
well as those who were exuberant of 
spirit and careless of posture when 
seated! Such was public opinion in 
1893. 


As late as 1941 in Massachusetts lit- 
tle change is noted in judicial opinion 
as to eligibility of the deviate child 
to attend school. In 1937° the court 
interpreted the statute giving the school 
committee general charge of public 
schools as also giving the power to 
exclude pupils of such intellectual ca- 
pacity or weakness of mind as to 
interfere with the progress of others. 
In a case in 1941” the court ruled: 

The power of a school committee to ex- 
clude children from school is very broad and 
is to be exercised for the best interests of 
the pupils of all the people. It may be ex- 


ercised where there is no misconduct on 
the part of the children excluded. 

Failure of a child to maintain a standard 
of scholarship may justify exclusion, though 
such act is not misconduct. 


* Nicholls v. Mayor and School Committee 
of Lynn, 7 N. E. 2d 577, 297 Mass. 65, 110 


*° Committee v. Johnson, 35 N. E. 2d 801, 309 
Mass. 476 
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Fact that attendance of a child wholly in- 
dependent of such child’s misconduct would 
impair efficiency of the school may be suf- 
ficient ground for exclusion. 


In cases thus far examined which 
involve deviate pupils, the court’s 
practice seems to have been to affirm 
their expulsion and exclusion from 
the regular schools on the principle 
that school boards evidenced no arbi- 
trary action or palpable abuse of 
statutory powers by declaring the 
presence of such children harmful to 
the best interests of the school. But 
elsewhere, a definite trend toward at- 
tention to the individual is noted in 
court decisions. 


The Right to School Attendance 


In Missouri in 1927" general wel- 
fare is made secondary to the rights 
of the individual pupil: 

The right to attend public school is funda- 


mental, and cannot be denied except for 
general welfare. 


By 1934 the ever increasing im- 
portance of administrative agencies in 
determining the nature of the handi- 
capped child’s right to admission and 
instruction is demonstrated by the 
court’s decision in a case in Ohio.” 
In this case it was held that the local 
school board’s exclusion of a child of 
low mentality, merely on the basis of 
tests prescribed by the state depart- 
ment of education, was unauthorized. 
Final determination by the state de- 
partment of education of the child’s 
low mentality was held to be essen- 
tial before the child could be legally 
excluded from the public school. This 
decision is so far removed from the 


" Constitutional Article II 1, State ex rel. 
Roberts v. Wilson, 297 S. W. 419, 221 Mo. 
App. 9 

"Board of Education of Cleveland Heights 
v. State ex rel. Goldman, 191 N. E. 914, 
47 Ohio App. 417 
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earlier precedent of leaving the child’s 
right to admission or instruction en- 
tirely to the discretion of the local 
board, that it bears careful scrutiny. 


The case involved an 8-year-old 
child, X———- Y-————_, who was 
brain injured at birth and admittedly 
subnormal. In September 1931 the 
board of education of Cleveland Heights 
had opened the Superior Opportunity 
School for children retarded because 
of low mentality. Classes had been in 
operation during 1931-32 and 1932- 
33. These, the child had attended. 

On Nov. 14, 1932, the board adopted 
a resolution that: 

Pupils now enrolled in the school having 

intelligence quotients below 50 be retained 
in the organization until the end of the cur- 
rent school year, but that beginning with 
September 1933, all pupils below 50 IQ and 
special or custodial types be excluded; and 
further that the present group of pupils of 
this type be segregated from all other school 
pupils at an early date... 
The board ruled that this retarded 
child was not to be admitted to the 
Superior Opportunity School in Sep- 
tember 1933. 

The father claimed that the child was 
in the compulsory school age of 6-18 
years, and that his expulsion was con- 
trary to Statute 7762-7 of the General 
Code of Ohio. 

The board of education claimed 
under this section that the department 
of education of the state can prescribe 
standards, examinations, or tests to 
determine if children are incapable of 
profiting substantially by further in- 
struction, and that further, the General 
Code of Ohio Statutes states: 


School boards, in conducting the schools 
have wide discretion with which the courts 
will not interfere in absence of abuse. 
Claiming that it had exercised sound 
discretion in ruling that any child of 
school age with an IQ of 50 or below 
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by the Revised Binet, is incapable 
of profiting by schooling, the board 
held that it had not shown abuse by 
Y— who 
had an IQ of 47 and who had shown 
no progress over two or three years 
of school attendance. 


excluding X 


Justice McGill wrote in his de- 
cision: 


Apparently this is a case of first impres- 
sion in Ohio and counsel have been unable 
to find a case anywhere in the United States 
which gives the right to exclude from all 
educational facilities any child within the 
prescribed ages upon the basis of an intelli- 
gence test. It is, therefore, necessary to 
look to the provisions of the statutes of Ohio 
with reference to the right to refuse this 
child admission to the schools, and to seek 
to determine the intent of the legislature. 


The judge noted that there had been 
sharp conflict of evidence concerning 
the results of IQ tests given this child: 
in September 1932 an IQ of 44 was 
obtained; in November, 47; in October 
1933, 55. Henry H. Goddard, expert 
witness, testified that one child with 
an IQ of 40 might be more educable 
than another with an IQ of 50. 


Section 7762-7 of the General Code of 
Ohio provides that: 


A child of compulsory school age may 
be determined to be incapable of profiting 
substantially by further instruction as fol- 
lows: The department of education may 
prescribe standards and examinations or tests 
by which such capacity may be determined, 
and prescribe and approve the agencies or 
individuals by which they shall be applied.... 
no child shall be determined to be incapable 
of profiting substantially by further instruc- 
tion if the department of education shall find 
that it is feasible to provide for him in such 
district or elsewhere in the public school 
system, special classes or schools, depart- 
ments of special instruction or individual 
instruction through or by which. he might 
profit substantially, according to his mental 
capacity as so determined.... 


The result of each exam or test made here- 
under, with the recommendation of the 
agency or individual conducting the same, 
shall be reported to the department of edu- 
cation, which shall have power to make 
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the determination herein authorized. If a 
child be determined hereunder to be in- 
capable of profiting substantially by further 
instruction, such determination shall be certi- 
fied by the department of education to the 
superintendent of schools of the district in 
which he resides, who shall place such 
child: under the supervision of a visiting 
teacher or of an attendance officer to be 
exercised as long as he is of compulsory 
age.... 


The records of the case show that 
after the board of education of Cleve- 
land Heights determined that this 
retarded child was unable to profit 
substantially by further education, the 
matter was submitted to the state de- 
partment of education at Columbus. 
At first the state department approved 
exclusion of the child, but later re- 
voked its approval, and finally passed 
the entire matter back to the local 
school board. 


The court ruled: 


(1) There is no doubt but that school 
boards in the exercise of their powers have 
a wide discretion, and that courts will not 
interfere with that exercise of sound dis- 
cretion in the absence of an abuse thereof. 

It is to be borne in mind, however, that 
not only compulsory attendance is required 
by our laws, but also that the right to attend 
our public schools belongs to the people. 
Education for all youth...is considered so 
essential that between certain ages, children 
must attend our schools. 


(2) The question arises as to where the 
authority to exclude a child of low men- 
tality is vested. The question in this case 
is whether or not this child was legally 
refused admission to the schools. A careful 
study of section 7762-7, General Code leads 
us to the conclusion that...a determination 
of the question must be finally made by the 
department of education, which counsel for 
the board of education concedes means the 
state department. In this case the depart- 
ment of education made no final determina- 
tion. Without such final approval or de- 
termination by the department we _ think 
that this child was not excluded in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the statute.... 


In this case of first impression in 
Ohio, the rights of a deviate child to 
be considered in the light of his indi- 
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vidual differences were safeguarded 
by the courts only because the state 
board of education had refused to ex- 
ercise a power expressly granted it by 
statute, and had attempted to delegate 
this power to another body, 


the local school board. This particu- 


namely 


lar power of determining a child’s 
educability could not legally be dele- 
gated. Therefore, it was illegal for 
the child to be excluded on any orders 
other than those of the state depart- 
ment of education. 

Thus is revealed a shift in interpre- 
tation of the atypical child’s right to 
admission to the public schools, from 
a liberal acceptance of a local board’s 
discretion as to what does or does not 
contribute to the welfare and safety 
of the state, toward a policy of turn- 
ing to experts for evaluation of indi- 
vidual differences and their influence 
upon the welfare of others. 


The Child’s Right to Instruction 
Suitable to His Need 


It is a recognized power of school 
boards to designate the particular 
school which a pupil shall attend. 


The pupil must attend the school 
to which he is assigned” unless 
the courts find that the board 


Freeman v. Franklin Township 37 Pa. 
St. 385 
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has acted arbitrarily or shown 
palpable abuse in the exercise of 
its discretion. Neither convenience 
of the school’s location nor personal 
preferences of the child or its parents 
are factors to influence the assignment 
to a particular school.” 


Defective children have long been 
considered candidates for special 
schools. The philosophy behind the 
creation of such schools and the as- 
signmerc of pupils to them has under- 
gone a definite change in the third 
and fourth decades of the Twentieth 
Century. Children were first assigned 
to special schools to protect the inter- 
ests of the common schools by remov- 
ing “undesirable” pupils from them. 
Slowly but definitely the concept of 
the duty of society toward the deviate 
individual has been reflected in the 
assignment of such a pupil to the 
special school appropriate for his ade- 
quate education. This change in 
social philosophy is clearly shown in 
the court decisions of two cases: one 
in Wisconsin” in 1919 involving a 
cerebral palsied pupil, and the other 
in Iowa“ in 1950 involving a deaf 
pupil. So clearly do these two cases 
indicate the shift of public or state 
emphasis from general welfare to the 
welfare of the individual that they 
bear detailed examination. 

The Wisconsin case clearly involves 
a cerebral palsied boy, although he is 
never so labeled. The records of the 
supreme court of Wisconsin, of April 
29, 1919, describe him thus: 


(R—— T——,), 13 years of age on March 
27, 1918, a resident of the city of Antigo for 


"Williams v. Board of Education 79 Kan. 
202, 99 Pac. 216, 22 L.R.A. (N.S.) 584 

State ex rel Beattie v. Board of Educa- 
tion City of Antigo, 172 N.W. 153, 169 Wis. 231 

"In re Petty, State Board of Education v. 
Petty et al, 41 N.W. 2d, 672 
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11 years, has been a crippled and defective 
child since his birth, being afflicted with a 
form of paralysis which affects his whole 
physical and nervous make-up. He has not 
the normal use and control of his voice, 
hands, feet and body. By reason of said 
paralysis, his vocal cords are afflicted. He 
is slow and hesitant in speech, and has a 
peculiar high, rasping and disturbing tone of 
voice, accompanied with uncontrollable facial 
contortions, making it difficult for him to 
make himself understood. He also has an 
uncontrollable flow of saliva, which drools 
from his mouth onto his clothing and books, 
causing him to present an unclean appear- 
ance. He has a nervous and excitable 
nature. 

This is an unmistakable description 
of a child who received a brain injury 
prior to or at birth. The diagnosis is 
further strengthened by the fact that 
he “did not walk until 6 or 7 years 
of age.” His educability is further 
verified by the court records which 
states that: 

He entered the first grade of Antigo public 
schools when he was 8 years old. He con- 
tinued in the Antigo public schools until he 
was through the fifth grade in 1917. It ap- 
pears that he is normal mentally and that 
he kept pace with the other pupils in the 
respective grades although the teachers had 
difficulty understanding him, and he was not 
called upon to recite as frequently as others 
for the reason that he was slow of speech, 


requiring more time for him to recite than 
the other pupils. 


With no apparent interest in an in- 
dividual who could advance with his 
classmates in spite of such handicaps, 
who could successfully participate in 
school activities one year after he 
learned to walk, the school board 
claimed that “his condition and _ail- 
ment produce a depressing nauseating 
effect upon the teachers and school 
children; that by reason of his physical 
condition he takes up undue portion 
of the teacher’s time and attention, dis- 
tracts the attention of other pupils, 
and interferes generally with disclipine 
and progress of the school.” 


The city of Antigo maintained a day 
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school for the instruction of deaf per- 
sons or persons with defective speech. 
With no attempt to diagnose nor to 
determine the etiology of this boy’s 
speech disorder, and with no recogni- 
tion of a difference in therapy and edu- 
cation between the deaf and those with 
other types of speech disorders, this 
hearing boy was placed in the special 
school with deaf children in the fall of 
1916 by the school authorities. He re- 
mained for five weeks and then of his 
own volition transferred to the Fourth 
Ward public school. In the school 
year of 1916-17 a representative of the 
state department of public instruction 
visited the Fourth Ward school and 
protested the boy’s presence and rec- 
ommended his removal to the school for 
the deaf and speech defectives. The 
boy refused to move and was upheld 
by his parents. In September of 1917, 
the Second Ward public school refused 
to accept him as a pupil. The parents 
appealed to the superintendent for re- 
instatement of the boy. The superin- 
tendent turned the matter over to the 
school board, which in turn asked for 
advice from the state superintendent 
of public instruction. No definite ad- 
vice was received from this latter of- 
ficial, whereupon the school board 
never reinstated the boy. 

That a definite pressure group was 
beginning to form in favor of the 
individual rights of the deviate pupil 
is shown in that case was tried be- 
fore a jury, and the municipal court 
of Antigo issued a writ of man- 
damus ordering the reinstatement of 
R T in the common pub- 
lic school. The board of education ap- 
pealed the case and it came before the 
supreme court of Wisconsin. 

The statutes of the state of Wiscon- 
sin which applied in this case were: 








(1) The rights of a child of school age 
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to attend the public schools of the state 
cannot be insisted upon, when its presence 
therein is harmful to the best interests of 
the school. 


(2) Where a school board, acting under 
Laws 1889, vol. 2, c. 197, para. 101 subd. 5, 
took a child with defective vocal organs 
and speech out of the public school and re- 
moved him to a day school maintained under 
St. 1917, para. 41.01 for the instruction of 
deaf persons or persons with defective speech, 
its acts will not be interfered with by 
courts, unless it acted unreasonably. 


The principle of law which the su- 
preme court was called to rule upon 
was whether or not the board had 
acted unreasonably in the use of its 
discretion. The court held that the 
local board had not been unreasonable 
in removing the boy from the public 
school, thus reversing the judgment 
of the municipal court with instruc- 
tions to dismiss the petition. 


The majority opinion was written by 
Judge J. Owen as follows: 


...The duty confronting the school board 
was a delicate one. It was charged with the 
responsibility of saying whether this boy 
should be denied a constitutional right be- 
cause the exercise of that right would be 
harmful to the school and to the pupils at- 
tending same. He should not be excluded 
from the schools except for considerations 
affecting the general welfare. But if his 
presence in school was detrimental to the 
best interests of the school, then the board 
could not, with due regard to their official 
oaths, refrain from excluding him, even 
though such action be displeasing and pain- 
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ful to them. The record discloses no grounds 
for the interference of courts with its action. 

The dissenting opinion of the court 
was written by Justice J. Eschweiler, 
and marks a new trend in judicial in- 
terpretation of what constitutes arbi- 
trary action by a school board. It 
said: 

I cannot agree with the result arrived at 
in the majority opinion in this case for two 
reesons: 

First. Because even under the rule of 
law adopted by the majority as to the power 
vested in the school board, it was still a 
question for the jury as to whether or not 
there was an unreasonable interference with 
the plaintiff’s rights; there being no evidence 
that as a fact this boy’s presence did have 
any harmful influence on the other children. 

Secondly. Because I believe there is no 
such exclusive power intended to be vested 
in such school boards. Those who drafted 
the Constitution of this state evidently in- 
tended to secure to every child a substan- 
tial and fundamental right to attend the 
common schools. Art. 10, para 2, Const.... 


I think the burden was properly laid, by 
the instruction given by the trial court to 
the jury in this case, upon the defendants, to 
show that their action was a reasonable ex- 
ercise of their statutory duty. If they were 
unable to convince a jury to that effect, 
their order should be set aside. 


This dissenting opinion is interest- 
ing in that it clearly calls upon an 
administrative body, the school board, 
to yield to public opinion, the will of 
a jury. It also questions the phrase 
“harmful influence,” and implies that 
since the “nauseating effect” of uncon- 
trolled drooling and siow hesitant 
speech in no way infringes upon the 
constitutional right of other children 
to enjoy free schooling, there is no 
legal basis for withholding such right 
from the drooling speech-handicapped 
child. Thus is revealed the _ be- 
ginning of the educational philosophy 
of individual differences and _ the 
objective attitude, which was to 
mature in the unanimous decision of 
all justices in a case in Iowa in 1950." 
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In March of 1950 the supreme court 
of Iowa received the case of the state 
board of education in re Petty v. 
Petty et al. The facts of this case are 
directly opposed to those of the Wiscon- 
In the older case, 


sin case in 1919. 
the plaintiffs are seeking to have a 
school board compelled to allow a 
child to pursue his education in the 
school which will give him the best 
opportunity to reach the limits of his 
capabilities. In the more recent case 
a school board is seeking to have the 
parent allow the child to be placed in 
the school which will best fulfill this 
child’s educational needs. In _ both 
cases the court decided in favor of the 
board, but the two boards represent 
opposite poles of public opinion. 


On July 21, 1947 a representative 
of the state board of education in 
the state of Iowa filed an applicaticn 
for commitment of Z—————-—, aged 
8, a minor child who was deaf, to the 
state school for the deaf. Such com- 
mitment is provided for in the statutes 


of Iowa, 299.18: 


Children over seven and under nineteen 
years of age who are so deaf or blind (or 
severely handicapped) as to be unable to 
obtain an education in the common schools 
shall be sent to the proper state school; there- 
fore, unless exempted, any person having 
such a child under his control or custody 
shall see that such child attends such school 
during the school year. 

The State Board of Education may apply 
to the district court to compel such attend- 
ance. 


In August of 1947 a hearing in the 
district court resulted in requiring that 
the parents of Z take him 
to the school for the deaf before Sep- 
tember 8 or 9, 1948, and that the child 
attend as provided for under the com- 
pulsory educational statutes relative 
to handicapped children.. This was not 


See note 16 
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a quick decision reached at the time 
the child became of school age. The 
court records show that a representa- 
tive of the state board of educa- 
tion had given consideration for 
several years to the problems of this 
child’s education. This representative 
had seen the child first at the age 
of three years. At her suggestion and 
that of the county nurse and county 
superintendent of schools, the parents 
had taken the child to the University 
of Iowa’s hospital in Iowa City on 
October 22, 1945 for an examination 
of the child’s hearing and an estimate 
of his educability. The records of the 
state board of education show that its 
representative, after a thorough in- 
vestigation of the home life and edu- 
cational opportunities afforded this 
child, recommended that he be sent 
to the school for the deaf. 

parents ol 
Z follow the 
orders of the district court and in- 
stead placed the child in a rural school 


However, the farmer 


—— refused to 





near his home for his first schooling 
of a preliminary nature. The de- 
fendants appealed from the decision of 
the district court and the case reached 
the supreme court of Iowa. The ap- 
pellants contended that the appellee 
had not proved the deaf child was un- 
able to “obtain an education in the 
common schools,” and therefore he 
might attend the school in Decatur 
County near his home. 

The principle of law involved in the 
case was whether or not this deaf 
child could obtain an education in the 
common schools. There was no men- 
tion of the rights of other pupils in this 
case. The entire proceedings hinged 
upon this child’s ability to be best 
educated in the light of his handicap. 

When the child started to school he 
was taught by a high school graduate 
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who had had no special training for 
instructing the deaf. This teacher 
gave testimony that it was his opinion 
that the child could obtain an average 
education in the country schools. The 
testimony was sharply challenged by 
witness, the superintend- 
school for the deaf, 


a_ state’s 
ent of the 
who asked searching questions as 
to the methods of teaching being used 
with this child. This expert then 
testified that the methods used by the 
teacher were not the proper ones to 
educate a deaf child. From testimony 
presented, he stated the teacher was 
apparently unfamiliar with the correct 
method of teaching such an individual. 
He also stated that the instruction of 
a deaf child was a highly technical 
process and that special instruction 
was necessary to develop use of the 
English language by a deaf child. 


All the justices concurred that the 
decision of the district court should 
be affirmed. An order was _ issued 
compelling the parents to send their 
child to the school for the deaf. This 
decision is historic in establishing the 
right of the deviate child to an edu- 


cation. It was as follows: 


1. “To obtain an education in the com- 
mon schools” as applied to the facts in this 
case should not be considered generally but 
must be applied to the specific problem 


To obtain an education for a normal child 
with the facilities presented in an average 
school would mean one thing, but to obtain 
an education for a handicapped child, particu- 
larly one who is deaf, would mean another 
thing. A child who has a physical defect 
necessarily must receive a different type 
of instruction than one who is not handi- 
capped 

The fact that the child has no hearing 
necessarily requires that he have a more 
specialized type of education than a normal 
child or individual. To fail to provide a 
handicapped child with all the known edu- 
cational opportunities within his reach would 
necessarily result in his being at a dis- 
advantage in meeting the problem of -mak- 
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ing a living and enjoying the privileges of 
a reasonable education. Under the circum- 
stances, education in this child’s case should 
be of such nature as to develop his self- 
reliance and make him nondependent on his 
family or the state. The common schools 
which he would have to attend are shown 
not to possess the facilities which would 
develop this self-reliance and ability to ade- 
quately provide for himself as he grows into 
maturity and manhood. 


3 & 4. Although the primary question in- 
volved in this appeal is whether the child 
could be provided with proper educational 
facilities in the common schools...the rule 
heretofore universally announced in such 
cases to the effect that the best interests of 
the child should be considered is also ap- 
plicable in our determination of this case. 
It is our conclusion that the best interests 
of the child would be served by his at- 
tendance at a school where education could 
be adequately developed in the light of his 
handicap. We believe...that the state is 
justified through its Board of Education, 
in seeking to educate the child here in 
question to the best of its capabilities in a 
state institution. This does not mean the 
child is being taken from the parents and 
that they are being deprived of his custody. 
It merely means the state is desirous of 
helping them.... 


Thus through court decisions relative 
to the handicapped child, the various 
stages in the American concept of the 
state and the law have been revealed. 
No sooner had the civil liberty of the 


individual been secured and his privi- 
lege of attending school been estab- 
lished, than emphasis began to shift 
from the few to the many. School 
boards began to withhold from any 
child who was deviate, the privilege 
of adequate education, and the courts 
upheld such action as reasonable be- 
cause of “general welfare,” “rights 
of others,” “discipline and progress of 
the school.” Then the second stage 
of awareness appeared, the concept 
that all children, regardless of dis- 
ability, have a right to educational 
facilities. Now, in the mid-Twentieth 
Century, the courts are reflecting in 
their decisions regarding the mentally 
and physically handicapped child a 
third stage—the right of a child to an 
education suitable to his abilities. It 
is a flowering of the American legal and 
social concept, establishment of a 
cultural, educational, and economic 
base under the individual, upon which 
individual liberty may rest more se- 
curely, a base that will make possible 
the, further release of human personal- 
ity through the establishment of rich- 
er opportunities for individual de- 
velopment. 


—— 


I once had a pair of tiny lemon trees. They grew about two feet high and 
were kept in vases at the entrance to Bedside Manor, my home in Hollywood. 
Then one day they began to die. I consulted a tree specialist. He said they were 
dwarfs and had become “rooted.” His advice was to throw them away. Well, 
when I get advice like that I throw the “expert” away! 

So I transplanted the gnarled and crippled little things to a corner of 
the garden where there was plenty of sunshine and water. In a year they began 


to grow again. 
years they had citrus fruit. 


In two years they had blossoms for the first time. 
They kept growing till they reached a height of 


In three 


twenty feet. Pronounced dying ten years ago, they are now in the prime of life, 


bearing an amazing quantity of fruit. 


They’re my proudest possessions. 


If we can do that for crippled squeezed lemon trees, why can’t we do as 
well for crippled squeezed people? I think we can. 

I would like to repeat this ray of hope to the generals in the great army 
of pain from a buck private still in the field. “You’re not really crippled unless 
your mind, as well as your body, is in a splint.” 
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SCHOOL SPIRIT 

What is “school spirit”? Is it the 
cordial “Good morning” exchanged 
between pupil and teacher? Is it hair 
neatly combed, shoes highly polished 
and the smart necktie at morning in- 
spection? Is it the bowed head and 
folded hands at morning prayer or 
hand over heart, eyes on the flag dur- 
ing “I pledge allegiance...”? Is it the 
hum of the classroom, the rhythmic 
step on the stairs, the orderliness of 
the lunchroom, the precision of the fire 
drill? 

Is school spirit awards for perfect 
attendance or honor roll? Is it winning 
teams in football, basketball, baseball 
or leading the field in track? Is it silk 
standards in glass cases or silver tro- 
phies proudly displayed? Is it noblesse 
oblige between pupil and teacher, a 
ready smile on the lips, a quick recog- 
nition of effort, ar assurance of under- 
standing, a sense of security? 

What is the relationship between 
school spirit and the growth toward 
citizenship, instilling respect for law 
and order, implanting reverence for 
what is good and aversion for what is 
evil? The spirit of the school should 
be the sum of all of these in the words 
of the Apostle Paul: 

Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 


good report: if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things. 


—HEten F. Cumminos, director special classes, 
Boston Public Schools, Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATION THROUGH 4-H 
ACTIVITIES 


Krug School of Special Education 
is proud of its 4-H Boys and George 
Matthews, their instructor. For a 
number of years the boys have raised 
pigs. They have entered animals in 
baby beef and swine shows and won 
ribbons. This year brought them a 
real triumph. They entered the Bu- 
chanan County 4-H Baby Beef and 
Swine Show. Their pigs were in the 
Berkshire class where they won first 
prize. Their pen of three and their 
individual barrow won Grand Cham- 
pion ribbons. 

Out of a litter of 12, they raised eight. 
One gilt was kept for breeding pur- 
poses. The other seven were sold. 
They brought $336.63. 


The raising of pigs is just one of 
the activities of the class. They have 
an acre of ground which they cultivate 
and plant. This year they raised sweet 
corn, beans, and a few tomatoes. The 


‘sweet corn yield was poor because 


climatic conditions were not favorable. 
The bean yield was good. The home- 
making class canned 24 pints and froze 
325 pints. Enough beans were fur- 
nished the lunch program to serve 150 
children five times—thus saving the 
lunch fund approximately $25. The 
tomatoes—a variety good for making 
paste, were used by the homemaking 
class in preparing chili sauce, catsup, 
preserves and. juice. 


Rabbits are raised, too. The boys 
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have eight does and one buck. Young 
are dressed at the end of eight weeks 
when the weight is about four 
pounds.. Some of these are sold. Oth- 
ers are placed in the frozen food locker 
and used for lunches for the school 
patrol, the Boy Scout officials and the 
4-H groups. 

The raising of chickens is another 
One hundred 


baby chicks are bought at a time. An 


activity of the class. 


accurate check is kept of their weight, 
the amount of feed used and their 
livability. 

The chickens are killed by the boys, 
dressed by the homemaking class, and 
placed in the frozen food locker. Last 
year they were used as part of the 
menu for luncheons served the parents 
of all Krug pupils 





a project aimed at 
better parent-teacher-school relation- 
ships. 

These activities fill the boys with a 
pride in accomplishment and the joy 
of rendering service. They also cor- 
relate closely with academic work. The 
boys have a real reason to read, spell 
and do arithmetic. Their text is Prac- 
tical Farming by Power and Kivlin. 
Below is an example of the arithmetic 
used in the chicken project: 


Second Week 


12 chickens weighed 5 Ibs. 

Average weight “4 Ib. 

Cost of feed $5 per 100 Ibs. 

Pounds of feed used 37 

Cost of feeding 2nd week $1.35 
Third Week 

12 chickens weighed 5 Ibs. 


Average weight in ounces 
Average weight gained in ounces 
Pounds of feed used 71 
Cost of feed for 3rd week 
Total cost to date 








The example shows the fundamentals 
involved. The problems have a real 
meaning. 
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These boys have a bank account. 
Practice in the proper handling of this 
account is gained through the use of 
sample bank and check books printed 
by the school printing department. 
Many more illustrations of the prac- 
tical values of this class could be 
given. Suffice to say that here they 
learn by doing and that any boy who 
has had the training offered in this 
class can take his place in the com- 
munity as a self-supporting citizen. 


—Mary Nursx1, Krug School, St. Joseph, Mo. 


HELPING YOUNG CITIZENS TO UNDER- 
STAND THE HANDICAPPED 

It is naive to think that people in 
general, without benefit of respon- 
sible orientation, will come to under- 
stand the handicapped. This is a plea 
for educating a small segment of the 
public at no special expense or outlay 
of effort. 
place for reaching thousands at a time 
when their attitudes are susceptible to 
change. Education through the schools 
can: be a continuing process, not just 


High schools are a logical 


an intermittent enthusiasm or seasonal 
undertaking. Group influence, there, 
is another important factor in changing 
attitudes. Enlightened students after 
graduation might be less likely to ob- 
ject to working alongside handicapped 
people. Moreover, pupils can carry 
wholesome attitudes toward the dis- 
abled home to their families. 


The writer has prepared an outline 
and is urging its adoption for use by 
English, biology, health, or hygiene 
teachers. It is urged that interested 
groups discuss with school authorities 
in their areas the idea of specific study 
of the handicapped. This outline is 
available upon request to: 

Smvon S. OLSHANSKY 


15 Harwick Road 
Natick, Mass. 
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A PROGRAM FOR THE GIFTED 
Bedford, Ohio, inaugurated a guid- 
ance program for gifted children in 
September 1950. 
five-year study by the school psycholo- 
gist with other staff members. 


This grew out of a 


The children who are considered for 
this program are selected by a variety 
of procedures. Some are chosen be- 
cause of outstanding work in regular 
classes. Some are referred by parents 
or others who believe they have un- 
usual ability. Psychologists have rec- 
ommended a few children under study 
for adjustment problems. Many are 
discovered through group and _indi- 
vidual test procedures. 

Every child referred for placement 
in the gifted children’s program is test- 
ed by a psychologist with the Stan- 
ford-Binet or the Weschler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale. Intelligence quo- 
tients of 130 and above have been 
adopted as the criterion for placement. 
However, provision has been made to 
accept any child who manifests re- 
markable ability in any area. 

After a child has been selected for 
placement, his parents are interviewed. 
They are informed about the child’s 
abilities and the need for special guid- 
ance and encouragement. They are 
asked to cooperate with the school in 
providing suitable educational exper- 
iences such as visits to museums, ob- 
servatories, historical and industrial 
places of interest, and college campuses. 
During the interview the need for an 
interesting and adequate library in the 
home is discussed. Parents are given 
the privilege of rejecting this service 
if they wish. 

After the parents have given their 
approval, the child is scheduled to 
meet with the coordinator of special 
education for gifted children one period 


each week. 
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Responsibilities of: the coordinatoY  » 
are as follows: » & 
(1) Interview each child periodical- 
ly: (a) Develop enthusiasm and will 
to use abilities. (b) Help evaluate and 
understand abilities, interests.  (c) 


Establish educational and social ad- 


justment goals commensurate with 
ability. (d) Help select, organize, de- 


velop, study areas of learning which 
offer enrichment. 

(2) Interview teachers who work 
with gifted children: (a) Develop 
understanding of intellectual, physical, 
social characteristics of gifted children. 
(b) Help plan enrichment experiences. 

(3) Interview parents: (a) Help 
to develop understanding of children. 
(b) Cooperate in developing home- 
school program. 

(4) Teach groups or individuals as 
the need arises and coordinate pro- 
grams with regular courses of study. 

(5) Maintain 
tories, evaluate total program, report 
to administration. 


records, case _his- 


Sixty children from grades one to 
12 are enrolled. The list of projects 
chosen by each child is extensive and 
varied. The children show sustained 
interest in such things as astronomy, 
chemistry, electricity, geology, music, 
foreign languages, and prehistoric lore. 

This program has not been evaluated 
by impartial objective measures. Par- 
ents are openly enthusiastic but the 
children are its strongest supporters. 
Since they are permitted to discontinue 
the interviews, it is gratifying to note 
that only one child has done so. 

Subjective observation suggests that 
the children show marked improve- 
ment in academic skill and achieve- 
ment, improved attitudes, greater in- 
terest in higher education. 


—Paut H. Hotcoms, coordinator special 


services, Bedford, Ohio 





Children’s Bureau Juvenile Delinquency Project 


AST November 12, in Washington, 

D.C., representatives of local school 
systems and national educational asso- 
ciations met to consider the part schools 
could play in preventing juvenile de- 
linquency and in developing improved 
ways of treating juvenile delinquents. 
Their planning was sponsored by the 
Juvenile Delinquency Project of the 
Children’s Bureau, Federal Security 
Agency, and is financed by private con- 
tributions to the Child Welfare League 
of America. ICEC was represented by 
Bess Cramer of District of Columbia 
Public Schools. 

This conference was one of a series 
called‘ by Children’s Bureau to enlist 
the assistance of a wide range of groups 
toward participating in efforts to im- 
prove the treatment of juveniles. In 
April, a group of experts in the field 
of delinquency control met with the 
Bureau to discuss the operation of 
services for delinquent children, the 
training of personnel for these services, 
and the need for research. In July, a 
second conference was held, attended 
by representatives of 14 national agen- 
cies which operate in the field. These 
conferees advised the Bureau on spe- 
cific ways to improve services for de- 
linquent children. They emphasized 
the need for gathering facts about de- 
linquency, better coordination of 
services offered, and a code of de- 
sirable practices for the services of- 
fered. 

Shortly after the campaign was 
launched, representatives of 33 member 


organizations of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly met in New York 
with Children’s Bureau leaders and 
promised their full assistance in carry- 
ing information about the delinquency 
campaign to their local chapters, and 
in stimulating and supporting local 
projects connected with better services 
for delinquent children. In November 
representatives of national civic asso- 
ciations came together to discuss the 
part they could play in the program. 
In mid-December a conference was 
held to develop standards for training 
schools. Another meeting is planned 
for March on juvenile courts, and 
training personnel to deal with de- 
linquent youth. 

The Children’s Bureau campaign 
was launched because indications are 
that juvenile delinquency is on the 
increase. Present trends show, said 
the Bureau’s director, Martha Eliot, 
that by 1960, because of population in- 
creases alone, nearly 1,500,000 children 
will be in trouble with the law unless 
we, as a nation, get together and pro- 
vide adequate preventive services for 
delinquent children. Last year, a mil- 
lion youngsters were picked up by the 
police. 

The Bureau has received reports 
from a number of juvenile courts in 
the country which show that juvenile 
delinquency cases increased almost 20 
per cent from 1948 through 1951. Some 
courts reported the number of cases 
they had handled went up as much as 
100 per cent. 


— 


The first Indiana state meeting of ICEC will be held in Indianapolis, February 14. 
Address inquiries to Jeannette Riker, Indianapolis public schools. 
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ERTHOLD LOWENFELD, super- 
intendent of California School 
for the Blind, has been a member of the 
ICEC family for 12 years. He has 
served on our research committee for 
the past two years, on the international 
relations committee since 1947, and 
has acted as a member of the editorial 
board since 1936. Originally a Vien- 
nese, Dr. Lowenfeld has worked in 
this country in the interests of special 
education since 1938, particularly for 
the blind. 


Marjorie A. C. Young, consultant in 
education for National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, has been an 
ICEC member for four years, and for 
three a member of our editorial board 
and co-chairman of the convention 
section on the partially seeing. She 
has met with ICEC chapters in five 
states in the last three years, and 
worked as consultant in nine or more 
workshops on exceptional children. 

Harry J. Baker, divisional director 
of the psychological clinic, Detroit 
public schools, has been an ICEC 
member for 25 years. In that time 
he has served as program chairman 
International president, 1936-37, and 
he is now a member of the editorial 
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board. Dr. Baker has developed group 
mental examinations, individual tests, 
and personality inventories. He is 
author of Introduction to Exceptional 
Children and other books. 


Samuel A. Kirk, director of the In- 
stitute for Research on Exceptional 
Children, University of Illinois, and 
professor of education there is chair- 
man of ICEC’s research committee and 
member of the editorial board. He is 
former president of the Council, 1941- 
43. In the last war he served as 
chief of educational reconditioning at 
Walter Reed General Hospital and 
assisted with programs for the edu- 
cation of exceptional children in the 
American Zone of Germany. 

Dennis C. Haley, superintendent of 
schools in Boston, will be one of our 
hosts at the convention. Other con- 
ventioners have named him a friendly, 
warm-hearted host, but so modest that 
he gives only name and address when 
asked for biographical data. He has 
been a teacher in Boston Normal 
School, then assistant superintendent, 
followed by his present position. He 
has been most helpful to ICEC in 
getting local planning under way for 
the convention. 
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Guides on Public Health Programs 





for Handicapped Children 


HE American Public Health Asso- 

ciation, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City, through its committee on child 
health, is undertaking (in some cases) 
or sponsoring (in others) the prepara- 
tion of a series of guides -on public 
health programs for handicapped chil- 
dren. 

Samuel M. Wishik, M.D., professor of 
maternal and child health at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh School of Public 
Health, is chairman of the committee. 
Some 60 persons throughout the coun- 
try are at present working on the 
various statements which are being de- 
veloped. Many of these persons, 
specialists in their fields, are active in 
other organizations representing inter- 
ests in special handicaps. It is the 
hope of the committee that the various 
statements may be produced under 
joint sponsorship of the American Pub- 


lic Health Association and others. 

Following is a list of the handi- 
capping conditions for which public 
health programs are being outlined: 
orthopedic and chronic neurologic con- 
ditions (other than cerebral palsy), 
cerebral palsy, epilepsy, visual defects, 
hearing impairment, emotional malad- 
justment, orthodontic defects, heart dis- 
ease and rheumatic fever, cleft palate, 
and diabetes. 

Also in preparation is a statement on 
general principles applicable to any 
community program for handicapped 
children. 

These guides are still in early stages 
of preparation. Four have developed 
to the point where an early draft has 
been circulated for criticism leading to 
revision. These concern cerebral palsy, 
hearing deficiency, orthodontic defects, 
and cleft palate. 


—— 


(Continued from page 173) 
mission. It has been estimated that 
about 5000 children could profit from 
California’s new program. 

Future Problems 

Certain needs must be dealt with 
as the program for the severely re- 
tarded in California develops: 

(1) More adequate diagnostic and 
classification services through public 
school and community psychological 
and psychiatric clinics. 

(2) Well 


understand the methods and techniques 


trained teachers who 


of teaching the severely retarded. This 
is a critical problem, as California 


faces a great shortage of teachers. 
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(3) Researc’ in all phases of pro- 
gram development, especially in ad- 
ministrative and curricular organiza- 
tion. 

(4) A realistic sheltered workshop 
program from pre-school ages through 
adulthood for the severely retarded. 

(5) Mental hygiene and informa- 
tion centers for the guidance of parents 
of the severely retarded. 

(6) Continued parent group action 
for improved educational legislation 
for the severely retarded. 

(7) A 
the part of educators and the public 
as to the moral and social responsibility 
retarded 


greater understanding on 


to the severely mentally 


child. 
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Jane E. Dolphin 


Compiled with the Assistance of the Library, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


CO-ORDINATING COUNCIL FOR CEREBRAL PALSY 
in New York City. Cerebral Palsy Institute 
proceedings, November 1950. 1951. 136 p. 
Association for the Aid of Crippled Children, 
580 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. $1.50. 
Planographed. 

Contains professional papers given by 
authorities on the care and education of 
cerebral palsied children. 


Cutts, Norma E. Better home discipline, 
by Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas Moseley. 
1952. 314 p. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 
32nd St. New York 1, N.Y. $3.50. 

A practical guide for parents of children 
two to 17, based on materials contributed by 
more than 6,000 families. 


pES Cars, Guy. The brute, by Guy des 
Cars; translated by Michael Luke. 1952. 
250 p. Greenberg: Publisher, 201 E. 57th 
St., New York 22, N.Y. $3. 

In this mystery story of a blind deaf mute 
on trial for a seemingly inexplicable murder, 
his life story unfolds through the testimony 
of witnesses. From a childhood of darkness 
and silence where he was rejected by his 
family, he emerges as an adult of great in- 
telligence, ‘ability, and sensitivity. How he 
was trained by the Brothers of Saint-Gabriel 
will be of interest to the lay reader. 


HiLpRETH, GERTRUDE Howe... Educating 
gifted children at Hunter College Elementary 
School, by Gertrude Howell Hildreth in col- 
laboration with Florence N. Brumbaugh and 
Frank T. Wilson. 1952. 272 p. Harper & 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y. $3.50. 

From the description of the organization, 
goals, and curriculum of the school, the 
teacher interested in this type of instruction 
may gain much insight. Teaching methods, 
instructional resources, the parents’ role as 
co-workers with the school, guidance and ad- 
justment problems of gifted children, and 
qualifications necessary in the teacher of the 
gifted are discussed. The policy of special 
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schools and classes for the gifted is presented 
with its advantages and the arguments against 
such segregation. 


HoRKHEIMER, Patricia A. Elementary 
teachers’ guide to free curriculum materials. 
1952. 338 p. Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wis. $4.50. 

The ninth annual edition, completely re- 
vised and rewritten. 


LEvINSON, ABRAHAM. The mentally retarded 
child, by Abraham Levinson; introduction by 
Pearl S. Buck. c1952. 190 p., illus. John 
Day Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
$2.75. 

Written by a noted pediatrician for parents, 
this book presents facts which parents need 
to know to understand their child and his 
condition. Chapters are devoted to the edu- 
cation, vocational training, and guidance of 
the mentally retarded. Appended is a list 
of selected readings and a list of private and 
state schools for retarded children. 


Meyer, Max F. How we hear; how tones 
make music. c1950. 117 p., diag. Charles 
T. Branford Co., 6 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass. $2.50. 

Summing up fifty years of original teach- 
ing and writing, the writer, a pioneer in 
psychological acoustics, presents a theory of 
hearing with emphasis on the mechanical 
functions of the cochlea. Both the listener 
and musician will be interested in the dis- 
cussions of the ear and how it is able to 
detect various tones at the same time, deaf- 
ness, frozen melodies, pitch changes, new 
methods of writing music and views of music, 
past and present. The functions of the brain 
and the neurological aspects of audition are 
not discussed. The last chapters of the book 
give a summary description of the real basis 
of psychologically correct theory of music 


Games and jingle S To? 
1952. 89 p. Mimeo 


Raar, GENEVIEVE E 


speech umprovement 











Available from the author, Miss Genevieve 
Raaf, Asst. Supervisor, Speech Clinic, Mar- 
quette University, 625 N. 15th St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., at $2.50 a copy. Paperbound. 

Containing a systematic set of games and 
jingles which can be used successfully in 
correcting speech defects, this book deals 
with the improvement of articulatory faults, 
stuttering, cleft palate speech, and the speech 
of the cerebral palsied. A bibliography is 
included. 


Witmer, Harry A. This is your world; a 
book for the orientation of professional work- 
ers to the emotional problems of the chroni- 
cally ill patient; tuberculosis and the indi- 
vidual. 1952. 165 p., illus. (Publ. no. 140, 
Am. Lecture ser.) Charles C. Thomas, Pub- 
lisher, 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, 
Til. 

The author, an artist and psychiatrist offers, 
in the main body of the book, illustrative 
media and approaches for the trained pro- 


fessional worker, to aid in the understanding 
of dilemmas mobilized by the disease, sana- 
torium environment, and emotional adjust- 
ment. Patients’ quandaries are portrayed by 


poems and drawings. Also included are the 
therapist’s friendly and realistic talks to 
patient groups and a chapter of 16 unfinished 
dialogues presenting emotional conflict situa- 
tions between parent and child to be used 
as a basis of discussion with adult patients. 
In the closing chapter a discussion of the 
tenets and interrelationships of all levels of 
biological sciences is given. Bibliography. 


ZINDWER, RENEE. Of little patients. c1952. 
n.p., illus. John Knox Press, 8 N. 6th St., 
Richmond 9, Va. $1.95. 

This little book consists of a series of crayon 
drawings of young children who were 
patients of the author. Opposite each drawing 
is a brief anecdote about the child. The 
pictures and stories reveal Dr. Zindwer’s love 
and understanding of her child patients. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


Cardiac 


SHEARER, Marcery C. “Prevalence of heart 
disease in university students,” by Margery 
C. Shearer, Stella H. Sikkema, and Lawrence 
W. Holden. Am. J. Public Health. Sept. 
1952. 42:9:1103-1110. 

The report of a cardiac survey of 3,645 
students entering the University of Colorado 
in September of 1947 and 1948. 


Epilepsy 


HaKENEN. C. ArTHUR. “The medica! and 
case work approach to epilepsy.” ". Michigan 
State Med. Soc. Aug. 1952. 51:8:1021-1023. 

A discussion of the rehabilitation aspects 
of epilepsy—what the epileptic himselt, his 
family, and his physician, all aided by the 
social case worker, can do toward successful 
rehabilitation. 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHysIcAL MEDICINE. 
Aug. 1952. 31:4:205-345. 

This entire issue of the Journal includes 
contributed articles dealing with the medical 
aspects of poliomyelitis, psychological factors 
observed in polio patients, and community 
and health department problems connected 
with poliomyelitis. 


Do.PHIN, JANE E. “Tactual motor percep- 
tion of children with cerebral palsy,” by Jane 
E. Dolphin and William M. Cruickshank. J. 
Personality. June 1952. 20:4:466-471. 
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The testing of 30 normal and 30 cerebral 
palsied children shows that cerebral palsied 
children are not as adept in differentiating 
the figure from the background or distin- 
guishing the figure freed from background 
interference. Two clinical differences be- 
tween the two groups, meticulosity and forced 
responsiveness to stimuli, were shown in the 
drawings made by the experimental group 


Fouracre, Maurice H., ed. Realistic educa- 
tional nlanning for children with cerzbral 
palsy: pre-elementary school level 1952. 
64 p. (Pam. no. 2) United Cerebral Palsy 
Associations, 50 W. 57th St.. New York 19, 
N.Y. 

Planned as a source of information and 
guidance for those setting up and carrying 
through programs for the preschool child. 


HAEUSSERMANN, Etse. “Evaluating the de- 
velopmenta! ievel of cerebral palsy preschool 
children.” J. Genetic Psychology. 1952. 
80: 3:23. 

The need for special tests for cerebral 
palsied children and the requirements such 
tests should fulfill are described. Some test 
items, used experimentally, their origin and 
presentation, are explained. 


Hiotpen, Raymonp H. “A review of psy- 
cnoiogical studies in cerebral palsy: 1947- 
1552.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. July 1952. 
57:1:92-99. 

Some 43 articles on intellectual and per- 
sonality evaluation, parent-child relations 
and basic psychological research are reviewed. 
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TimMME, ARTHUR R. “What has neurology 
to offer child guidance?” Neurology. Sept.- 
Oct. 1952. 2:5:435-440. 

Many of the milder forms of behavior 
problems go unrecognized until the child’s 
conduct brings him into conflict with his 
environment. Neural damage causes a child 
to become hyperkinetic, irritable, distractable, 
uncontrolled and aggressive. The origin of 
many such problems lies in the childhood 
infectious diseases. 


Retarded Mental Development 


ALBERT, K. “Glutamic acid and mental de- 
ficiency,” by K. Albert, P. Hoch, and H. 
Waelsch. J. Nervous and Mental Disease. 
Dec. 1951. 114:6:471-491. 

Results with mentally defective school chil- 
dren with an IQ range from 22 to 60 showed 
a highly significant change in IQ when 
glutamic acid was administered. With indi- 
viduals in the high IQ range, it was difficult 
to prove the effect due to external reasons. 


Boccs, ExvizABETH M. “Relations of parent 
groups and professional persons in community 
situations.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. July 
1952. 57:1:109-115. 

In choosing professional advisors, parent 
groups are urged to select men and women 
of high personal integrity who are capable 
of being honest but not brutal. The competent 
and honest advisor can aid parents in dis- 
tinguishing between well substantiated evi- 
dence and hypotheses still in the realm of 
conjecture. 


Cuicaco. Boarp or Epucation. Special 
education in the Chicago public schools: the 
mentally handicapped. 1952. 74 p. Distrib- 
uted by the assistant superintendent in 
charge of special education, Chicago Board of 
Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Specific information for the guidance of 
administrators, teachers, medical and social 
agencies is given in this booklet which deals 
also with the purpose and philosophy of the 
Bureau of the Mentally Handicapped. A list 
of centers for mentally handicapped children 
is included. 


Dinsmore, Mayme. “Teaching specialized 
subjects to the mentally defective.” Am. J. 
Mental Deficiency. July 1952. 57:1:50-55. 

Discussing the specialized teaching of music, 
art, and physical education, this paper is 
limited to the most significant factors in such 
teaching. These subjects must have a 
definite function in the unit of experience 
and a related place in the classroom. 


Gunzsruc, H. C. “Maladjustment as ex- 
pressed in drawings by subnormal children.” 
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Am. J. Mental 
57:1: 9-23. 

The significance of various features in 
drawings by subnormal children was dem- 
onstrated experimentally in a _ test con- 
sisting of a set of drawings of house, 
man, and woman administered to 80 boys 
and 80 girls. By comparison and statisticai 
treatment of the drawings, means, standard 
deviations and frequencies were established, 
differentiated by sex. 


Deficiency. July 1952. 


Notan, Wii1amM J. Building a community’s 
curriculum for the mentally handicapped. 
1952. 24 p. Connecticut State Department of 
Education, Hartford, Conn. 

A bulletin designed not to give answers, 
but to help find answers to problems which 
are pertinent to local situations. 


TupyMaAN, Aut. “The administrative aspects 
of school services for the severely mentally 
retarded (mentally deficient) minor under 
California Education Code 9801.2.” Am. J 
Mental Deficiency. July 1952. 57:1:38-42. 

Administrative problems facing the public 
school planning to establish facilities for the 
mentally deficient are the excessive cost of 
maintaining such services, types of programs 
suited to the needs and abilities of the 
mentally deficient child, individual help for 
the child, and locating teachers suitably train- 
ed in work with the deficient. The writer 
is director of special education in the Oak- 
land, Calif., public schools. 


Woops ScHoots. Child Research Clinic. 
Helping parents understand the exceptional 
child. 1952. 41 p. Available from the Child 
Research Clinic, The Woods Schools, Lang- 
horne, Pa. 

Proceedings of the annual spring confer- 
ence, May 1952. Contents: Building under- 
standing, Leon J. Obermayer. Growth of 
social responsibility for the exceptional child, 
Katharine G. Ecob. The psychology of the 
exceptional child, Seymour B. Sarason. The 
emotional quandaries of exceptional children, 
Leo Kanner. The schools can help them, 
Arthur S. Hill. 


Speech Impairments 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIA- 
TION. “Speech development in the young 
child.” J. Speech and Hearing Disorders. 
Sept. 1952. 17:3:263-285. 

Contents: The autism theory of speech 
development and some clinical applications, 
O. H. Mowrer. Some factors related to the 
speech development of the infant and young 
child, Orvis C. Irwin. The development of 
certain language skills in children, Mildred 
C. Templin. 
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Three papers from a symposium presented 
at the 1951 annual convention of The Ameri- 
can Speech and Hearing Association. 


GuLasnER, Puitie J. “Stuttering; a pro- 
phylactic program for its control,” by Philip 
J. Glasner and Mary Frances Dahl. Am. J. 
Public Health. Sept. 1952. 42:9:1111-1115. 

A report of cooperative efforts made to re- 
duce the incidence of stuttering in Arundel 
County, Md., by clinics, public health nurses, 
family doctors, pediatricians, and community 
organizations. 


IntinoIs. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc INSTRUC- 
tion. The Illinois plan for special education 
of exceptional children: the speech defective. 
1952. 59 p. (Circular ser. “E” no. 12. Revised 
1952). 

A revision of a pamphlet issued in 1947 
bringing up to date information on legisla- 
tion, how to organize and establish a speech 
correction program, and standards for speech 
correctionists, facilities, and equipment. 

Issued by the superintendent of public in- 
struction, 401 Centennial Bldg., Springfield, 
Ill. 


Karun, Isaac W. “Speech and language 
problems of mentally deficient children,” by 
Isaac W. Karlin and Millicent Strazzulla. 
J. Speech and Hearing Disorders. Sept. 1952. 
17: 3: 286-294. 

“Language defects in the mentally deficient 
children are more striking than speech de- 
fects and the symptoms in some cases may 
resemble those seen in aphasia. The basic 
principle of speech therapy is not the at- 
tainment of ‘perfect’ speech, but the develop- 
ment of everyday language needs.” 


Sucar, Oscar. “Congenital aphasia: an 
anatomical and physiological approach.” J. 
Speech and Hearing Disorders. Sept. 1952. 
17: 3: 301-304. 

Defines and explains the condition in chil- 
dren. The term “congenital aphasia” should 
be applied to disability of speech in children 
intellectually and physically capable of 
speaking. 

General 


Betts, Emmett ALBERT. “Factors in reading 
disabilities.” Education. May 1952. 
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Reading difficulties may be classified as 
two major types: language and experience 
deficits. Causes of a low reading rate are 
given and discussed. 


New YorK UNIVERSITY-BELLEVUE MEDICAL 
Center. Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation. Self-help devices for re- 
habilitation. 1952. n.p., illus. (Part 5) 
Mimeo. Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, 400 E. 34th St., New York 16, 
N.Y. 

This fifth booklet in the series published 
by the Institute presents a number of objects 
of a general nature, including some special 
clothing. Objects are illustrated, source and 
cost indicated, and a brief description with 
purpose and use given. 


PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHIL- 
DREN AND ADULTS. Games and action stories 
for the physically handicapped child, com- 
piled by Jeanne E. Feeley. 1952. 33 p. 
Mimeo. Pennsylvania Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, 1107 N. Front St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 25c. 

Excerpted from: Bancroft’s book on games, 
and Elementary physical education, by Nel- 
son and Van Hazen. 

A collection of games and stories appeal- 
ing to the imagination and calling for action 
on the part of the children who participate. 
These are chosen for their use with physically 
handicapped children, many of them re- 
quiring limited action. 


MICHIGAN. DEPARTMENT OF Pus.ic INsTRUC- 
TION. Education of the homebound child. 
1952. 9 p. (Bul. no. 1023) Mimeo. State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lan- 
sing, Michigan. 

Written to assist local boards of educa- 
tion, this pamphlet describes administrative 
procedures and lists cooperating agencies in 
the state. 


Rupp, J. L. “The total approach in edu- 
cating our physically handicapped youth.” 
J. Assn. Physical and Mental Rehab. Sept.- 
Oct. 1952. 6:1:10-12. 

A brief description of the program of the 
Massachusetts Hospital School for Children, 
Canton. 


Truitt, CLEON JoHNSON. “The significance 
of the LQ.” Crippled Child. Aug. 1952. 
30: 2:22-23, 28-29. 

Questions frequently asked by the parents 
of cerebral palsied children concerning the 
IQ, how it is determined, how the child’s 
educability can be assessed, and factors 
masking the true level of ability are ans- 
wered and explained briefly. 
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Summer 1953 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


Extensive } cpippLep CHILDREN 
Courses DEAF AND HARD OF 
and SPEECH CORRECTION 
Curricula | IMPAIRED VISION 


CEREBRAL PALSY 
in PSYCHOLOGY OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
REMEDIAL READING 
GIFTED CHILDREN 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


OUTSTANDING SUMMER FACULTY 


June 29 to August 7, 1953 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related matters, write 


Dr. William M. Cruickshank, Director, 
Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


Education of Exceptional Children, School of 
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DATES TO 
REMEMBER 


8-12 


12-14 


12-14 


14 


14-19 


14-19 


16 


16-18 


17-18 


21-25 


Cur- 
NEA 


Assn for Supervision and 
riculum 
Cleveland 
American Assn of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, NEA, Chicago 
NEA Dept of Elementary School 
Principals, Atlantic City 

First Indiana State Meeting of 
ICEC Indianapolis. 

American Assn of School Admin- 
istrators, NEA, Atlantic City 
NEA Dept of Rural Education, 
Atlantic City 

National School Public 


Development, 


Relations 


Assn, NEA, Atlantic City 
AASA-ICEC joint meeting, At- 
lantic City 

American Educational Research 
Assn, NEA, Atlantic City 

ICEC meetings at AASA con- 
ference, Atlantic City 

National Assn of Secondary 
School Principals, NEA, Los 


Ange les 


Feb 


23-26 


Feb. 27- 
Mar. 3 


Mar. 5-7 
Mar. 6-10 
Mar. 18-20 
Mar. 19-21 
Mar. 30- 

Apr. 2 
Apr. 


Apr. 6-7 


Apr. 6-7 


Apr 8-11 


Apr. 13-15 


May 1 


Audio-Visual In- 
Oklahoma 
Educators 


NEA 
struction, 


NEA Dept of 


Dept of 
Norman, 
Music 


National Conference, Eastern Di- 
vision, Buffalo 
National Conference on Higher 


Education, NEA, Chicago 

NEA Dept of Music Educ: 
National Conference, Southwest- 
ern Division, Springfield, Missouri 


1tors 


National Society for Prevention 
of Blindness, New York 
National Science Teachers Assn, 


NEA, Pittsburgh 

National Assn of Deans of Wom- 
en, NEA, Chicago 

Tennessee State ICEC Meeting 
Assn of State Directors of Special 
Education, ICEC, Boston 

Council of Administrators, Super- 
visors and Coordinators of Spec- 
ial Education in Local School Dis- 
tricts, ICEC, Boston 
International Council for 
tional Children, Boston 
Conference on Education of the 
Deaf-Blind Child at Perkins 
Institution, Watertown, Mass 
Child Health Day 


Excep- 





Class Teaches Youngsters to 


A LESSON IN HEARING 


These five children combine listening with lip 
reading to learn how to speak. Miss Evelyn 
Marshall, speech therapist, is shown at right 
spe aking into the microphone of the IDEAL 


‘ : oe Auditory Training Unit. 


COVINGTON Course for Nearly Deaf Children First in Northern Kentucky 


\ class to aid hard of hearing and deaf children the first of its kind in a public school 
in Northern Kentucky is rapidly invading the world of silence for these children. 
Organized early this year by Glenn O. Swing. Superintendent of Schools, the class is 
naking excellent progress in auricular and academic training. 

Miss Marshall uses records of sounds, sound effects, games, and toys in her teaching 
methods to make learning more interesting and less tedious for student and teacher. 


In addition to speech, reading, and laboriously forming words or phonetics they have 


only been hearing for a short time, Miss Marshall teaches her pupils writing and 


and other subjects so that they can progress ala rapid pace. 


arithmetic, 


After penetrating the wall of silence with IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment, 


these children are no longer separated from the rest of us 
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IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


LABLE IN NUMEROUS MODELS for ‘ vidual or an ize group, to find residual hearing 
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Developes 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2106 Berwyn Avenue Chicago 25, Illinois 


Write for folder Auditory ining Develops the Habit of Hearing 














